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LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


1 prorvre me the moment that great soul 

Entered the gates of heaven, and angels thronged 
To meet the stainless thing that gazed about 

With eyes that to the holy place belonged. 
Round her, with all their palms, the martyrs trooped, 
Over her strong archangels soared and stooped, 
More sweetly quired the mighty cherubim 
That now again her pure ears heard their hymn, 
While the great Light that lit the infinite space 
Dazzled to bloom the pallor of her face. 


Heaven over heaven what a welcome rang! 
Seraph and seraphim were singing thanks ; 
Their eager pinions quivered as they sped 
To take her in where broke their shining ranks. 
She is of us, they sang, though long she staid, 
Though long upon the sorrowful earth delayed, 
Breaking the fetter, and for them athirst 
Bidding the streams of living waters burst, 
Light shedding in all places sad and mirk— 
She is of us, they sang; she did our work. 





Montpensier Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 

j pe picturesque round hat for a young lady 

is made of black plush, flecked with gold. 
The only trimming is a band of closely curled 
black ostrich feathers. The lingerie represents 
the new Dauphin collar, made of mull muslin, 
edged with point d’Alengon lace. The fichu at- 
tached to the front of the collar fastens low on 
the bust. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPoNnDENT. } 


HE characteristic key-note of the winter fash- 
ions will be the use of silk plush of all col- 
ors for every article of the feminine toilette—bon- 
nets, muffs, jackets, dress trimmings, and even 
entire dresses. One of the prettiest fancies born 
of plush is the flat collar and cuffs of nacarat 
plush trimmed with white lace; both collar and 
cuffs are separate, and can be worn with differ- 
ent dresses. The simplest black dress can be 
metamorphosed in an instant into an elegant toi- 
lette by one of these collars with cuffs to match. 
Plush collars are made of different shapes—the 
sailor, the King of Rome, the Dauphin, the Robes- 
pierre: there is one for every shade of political 
opinion. Ravishing little Mary Stuart bonnets 
are also made of plush, and trimmed with gold- 
Jace set on flat. 

The fashion of satin and brocaded and damassé 
stuffs has wholly banished faille; faille dresses 
are still worn by those who have them, but no 
new ones aremade, As to brocades and damasks, 
their richness is heightened for evening dresses 
by embroidering the outlines of the figures with 
pearl beads for white or light fabrics, jet beads 
for black, and gold braid for brown, green, or 
dark blue, thus making toilettes of unheard-of 
magnificence. A bridal dress that I saw yester- 
day was of white Abeoeade, embroidered al} vay 


with mann} ay over @ IfUL 
satin. Veil of point d’Alencon, jewels of mat 
silver, 

The fabrics for ball dresses promise to be 
equally splendid; there are silk gauzes of all col- 
ors, with brocaded designs of satin or velvet; 
these designs are also embroidered with satin, or 
gold or silver braid. Under these transparent 
fabrics glossy satin is less worn than that with 
a duller lustre, such as duchesse satin or satin 
merveilleuz, in order that the too brilliant under- 
dress may not efface the lustre of the outside 
material. Figured stuffs for every grade of the 
toilette, from the wool for morning to the silk 
gauze for evening—such is the law of the present 
fashion. For ball dresses there is being manufac- 
tured—I have only seen it yet in samples—a crape 
tulle which is the loveliest thing imaginable ; this 
is lighter than crape, and less transparent than 
tulle, and is made in all colors. The sample that 
I saw was of cream-color, and was designed to be 
worn over nacarat satin, with a coat of cream 
plush, embroidered with gold, and trimmed with 
narrow flat ruches of nacarat satin. Coats are 
still greatly in vogue; their shape, skirts, trim- 
mings, etc., are modified, but we are far from re- 
nouncing this style that introduces so much pic- 
turesque variety into the feminine toilette. 

Since white petticoats have been wholly pro- 
scribed by fashion, a host of elegant and varied 
styles have been designed, beginning with the 
most modest grade, for ladies who go out on foot 
in all weathers ; this is of black cashmere, trimmed 
with a pleated flounce bound with dark blue or 
red. The next style above this, also designed for 
street wear, but with a more elegant costume, is 
of black duchesse satin, with pleated flounces, 
without colored binding. For winter these silk 
petticoats are lined with flannel. For carriage 
dress, petticoats are made of plush or colored 
silk, red, blue, old gold, myrtle green, etc.; they 
are edged with white lace, under which a balayeuse 
is fastened with buttons, so as to be easily taken 
off and replaced. The plush petticoats are very 
scanty, and are shirred a considerable distance at 
the top, so as to fit closely below the waist. 

For early morning dresses, or those worn be- 
fore noon, Cheviot cloth in imperceptible plaids is 
almost universally worn; the whole costume, skirt, 
polonaise, or jacket, and small cape with a hood 
lined with satin to match, is made of this cloth. 
Cords are much worn, tied round the waist, and 
then serving to drape the over-skirt or polonaise 
on the skirt. The street toilettes worn later in 
the day are richer; the skirts are always short, 
but though they are made of wool, it is com- 
bined with plain or brocaded silk, ciselé velvet, or 

lush, Many of these costumes are of the color 

nown as oreille dours, or bear’s-ear—a rich, 
warm tint. It is not until after five o’clock that 
the sumptuous toilettes of brocade, satin, or vel- 
vet are worn, and these are never used for walk- 
ing in the street. The wrappings, of course, ac- 
cord with the different degrees of the toilette; for 





early morning, visites of black or mouse gray 
cashmere, trimmed with a narrow fur border, and 
lined with inexpensive fur, are worn ; for the sec- 
ond grade of walking dress the wrapping is made 
of wadded silk, and trimmed with feathers or fur; 
for five-o’clock visits, wrappings of satin, iined 
with colored plush, are in order. Long full cloaks 
are only used for carriage wear. Many slender 
persons, like Sara Bernhardt, wear long redin- 
gotes, with the skirts set on at the hips, and 
turned back. These redingotes are often made 
of Scotch plaid, which, it must be owned, is very 
ugly. 
"Outs of the prettiest combinations for walking 
dresses is to use the outside and the lining in 
such a way as to concur in the general effect. A 
dress of myrtle green cashmere that I saw finish- 
ed yesterday is one of the most charming speci- 
mens of this kind of toilette. The round skirt 
was trimmed on the bottom with five very narrow 
flounces lined with grenat-groseille silk, turned back 
on the bottom of each flounce so as to form an 
outer hem two-fifths of au inch wide. Then came 
two similar but much wider flounces, pleated per- 
pendicularly, with the same lining. A small over- 
skirt, draped on the side, had no other trimming 
than a hem like that of the flounces. The cor- 
sage, which was attached to the over-skirt, was 
trimmed in front, from the throat downward, by 
a pleated cashmere ruffle, lined with silk like that 
of the flounces, and arranged in shell fashion, so 
as to show alternately the outside and the lining. 
The sleeves were trimmed to match. Myrtle 
green plush bonnet, lined with satin of the same 
shade as the lining of the flounces. This was one 
of the purely Parisian toilettes, the whole value 
of which consists in the details and their harmony. 
The costumes that copy in wool the handker- 
chief suits that were in such favor last summer 
are still worn, but only by misses from twelve to 
fifteen years old. These fabrics, Scotch plaid and 
Cheviot cloths, are the materials used for young 
girls in their teens ; younger girls are more richly 
clad in silk, velvet, and plush. Large felt round 
hats are much worn by girls of all ages; feathers 
are used for trimming, especially on little girls’ 
hats. Ladies’ bonnets are of shapes so numerous 
and varied as to defy description. Velvet is less 
used than plush, which is the favorite material, 
combined with satin. EMMELINE RaYMonD. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 54 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
November 9, contains the usual amount of — 

7 7 Glas ctannti~vos eNO 
prs a ERG Lantern: ” illustrated 
poem; Chapter Two of “ The Boy General”; 
an illustrated article on “Stamp Collecting’; 
“ Farm-house Pets in Fapan ;” Chapter Nine of 
“ Who was Paul Grayson ?” with an illustration ; 
“ Our Baby,” by Jimmy Brown ; “ Zhe Unlucky 
Settlers,” sllustrated ; a page picture called “ Buck- 
wheat Cakes”; two pages of “ Fingles,” with eight 
pretty illustrations ; Post-office Box ; etc. 





UB We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the new and beautiful full-sized Marsh-mal- 
low Design for Portidres, Window-Curtains, etc., 
in the popular Crewel-Work, furnished us by the 
courtesy of the New York Decorative Art Society, 
which will be found on pages 756 and 757, accom- 
panied with practical instructions for working. 
Numerous other designs of the artistic embroidery 
now so much in vogue, from the most approved 
authorities both in this country and in Europe, 
are in preparation, and will shortly appear. 


I Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a large and choice variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Satin, Silk, and Cloth Cloaks ; Woollen, Silk, Sat- 
in, Velvet, and Plush Dresses; Morning Wrap- 
pers; Girls’? and Boys’ Dresses, Suits, Cloaks, 
and Overcoats ; Muffs, Muffetees, ; Winter Bon- 
nets, Bonnet Frames, and directions for making ; 
a Lambrequin and Work-Basket in Venetian 
Embroidery ; Sofa Pillows, Slippers, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc.; Cut-paper Patterns of an ele- 
gant Suit, and a Little Girl's Wardrobe; and 
rich artistic and literary attactions. 








ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


HERE is a little quarrel usually going 
on, sometimes mildly and sometimes 

not so mildly, between the October and No- 
vember claimants of the Indian summer. 
The October claimants declare that any fine 
bright day of blue sky and bland breezes 
that comes by chance when the leaves are 
ripe and the fields are blushing all the land- 
scape over with the flame-colors of the ma- 
ple, the yellow and brown of birch and 
beech, the red of the oak, the purple of the 
ash, the sumac and whortleberry and black- 
berry fires that ran along the ground—that 
such a day, whether storm precede it and 
follow it or not, is a day of Indian summer. 
Their opponents, on the other hand, affirm 
that the red leaf has nothing to do with the 
matter, that only when the swelling next 
year’s bud has pushed the last leaf off the 
stem, and the bare sprays are outlined like 
lace-work on the sky, and smoky hazes ob- 
scure all the distances, and the sodden for- 
est leaves are sufficiently decayed to set 
free some quantity of a fresh summer heat 





—that only then do the days of Indian sum- 
mer come, declaring, moreover, that only in 
lands of vast deciduous forests is the Indian 
summer known at all. 

Perhaps they will never have the ques- 
tion settled between them any way; one 
will espouse the beauty of rainbowed color, 
the other of sharp outline and melting hori- 
zon; one will love fancy, and one will love 
science. But in the mean time St. Martin’s 
Day will come round every year all the 
same, and those that wish can celebrate 
their Martinmas for Indian summer, and 
feel that they have current custom and 
Church authority to uphold them, irrespect- 
ively of any leanings toward either science 
or beauty. 

And St. Martin’s Day, that leads in St. 
Martin’s summer, and that the French keep 
with its fixed festival, comes to the aid of 
the November claimants, for it belongs to 
the season of the ripened grape, when the 
laborers have trodden out the must, and the 
wine is drawn from the lees by the vintners, 
whose patron St. MARTIN is, the season when 
one needs, metaphorically if not actually, to 
divide one’s cloak with the beggar would 
one have a clear conscience, as St. MARTIN 
did, and when the divided bounty seems as 
honorable as the saint’s old garment that 
was used for a conquering banner by the 
kings of France, that gave its name to the 
oratories we call chapels, and that was 
fought over by canons and dignitaries till a 
sacrilegious noble threw it into the fire that 
it might make no more contention. 

If St. Martin’s summer, at its late date in 
the calendar, be not our Indian summer in 
very fact, it is certainly its twin “season of 
mist and mellow fruitfulness, close bosom- 
friend of the maturing sun.” A silver frosty 
vapor swathes field and hill-side at the sun- 
rise of its mornings, which sails away in thin 
clouds, leaving the rimy webs sparkling 
along the hedges; 2 delicious spicy warmth, 
in which the pine-trees emit rich resinous 
odors, while sweet earth smells mingle with 
them, makes noontide seem like a part of 
one’s half-forgotten happy youth; sunsets 
with their glories so bathed in the rising 
breath of meadow and river that the sky is 
all a suffused splendor are followed by chill 
shadows that make the light wood fire upon 
the open hearth seem the inmost shrine and 
citadel of home, where friends and family 
must cluster for long evening talks and 
songs. In those mornings the gossamer spi- 
der rises. ara aloft an tha “ Virgins 
threads” hine in the sun; clouds of 
bluebirds come, the robiiis having long gone 
south, and hover, without alighting, to 
snatch as they hang there the late-clinging 
berries of the vines, gleaming like dusty 
sapphires, and making the beholder long for 
the freedom of wings, and understand the 
feeling that will take nothing less than the 
pinions of seraphs after death either for 
adornment or locomotion; and above it all 
the clang of the belated wild-geese flying 
from the dark terrors of the north fills all 
the heavens with a great resonant music. 

If there were in all the year but one such 
morning as these days have, and we knew 
upon what day of what month to look for it 
with the absolute certainty of the almanac, 
what a mighty festival would we not make 
of it! In what force would artists and po- 
ets go forth and gather to enjoy it! With 
what haste would rich and poor embarrass 
themselves not to lose a moment of it! 
And here we have a whole handful of them, 
as one may say—changelings of June that 
went gypsying, and have but just now 
caught up with the procession of the year— 
and instead of revelling with these as we 
might, we stop to dispute as to the real 
dates of their births and deaths. 

But while we dispute, their red suns dawn 
and set. Their silver mists make morning 
and evening an enchantment; their noon 
suns, their curling leaves under-foot and 
blowing before the scented winds, their sweet 
smells and sights and sounds—all, instead of 
dispiriting us and warning us of the sorrow- 
ful end of all things, enhearten us like a 
cordial, and make us see and acknowledge 
the marvellous pageantry and beauty that 
nature knows how to evolve with her brief 
magic from all the sadness and ruin of death 
and decay. 





(Continued from Shadiath No. 47, Page 789.) 
PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


By tur Avtuor or “Joun Hairax, GenTLEMaN.” 


IV.—A LITTLE MUSIC. 

UT then, as I said, music must be studied as 

an art, and not as a mere amusement. 
Whether or not my clever professor be right, and 
everybody has a voice and ear, only needing cul- 
tivation more or less, still, in many cases, it re- 
quires the more and not the less. “ Everything 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” 
and music is one of those things which, if not 
done well, is better left undone, for the sake of 
other folk. A man may hide his feeble sketches 
in his portfolio, and publish his bad poetry in 
books which nobody reads, but an incapable vio- 
linist, an incorrect piano-forte player, or a singer 





out of tune can not possibly be secluded, but 
must exhibit his short-comings for the affliction 
and aggravation of society. 

Therefore I would advise no child’s being 
taught music who has not a natural aptitude for 
it. Decided musical talent generally shows itself 
early, Many children sing before they can speak. 
I have written down, with the date affixed, so that 
there could be no mistake, more than one actual 
tune, invented and sung by a small person of 
three years old. But the negative to these posi- 
tive instances is less easily ascertained. The 
musical, like many another faculty, develops more 
or less rapidly according to the atmosphere it 
grows in, And there is always a certain period 
of “grind” so very distasteful that many a child 
will declare it “hates music,” and wish to give it 
up, when a little perseverance would make of it 
an excellent musician, I am no cultivated mu- 
sician myself—I wish, with all my heart, the hard 
work of life had allowed me to be!—but I feel 
grateful now for having been compelled, three 
times over, amidst many tears, to “learn my 
notes,” which was nearly all the instruction des- 
tiny ever vouchsafed me. 

Nevertheless, I believe I did a good deed the 
other day. A mother said to me: “ My child is 
thirteen, and has been working at music ever 
since she was seven. She has no ear and no taste. 
If she plays a false note, she never knows it. 
Yet she practices very conscientiously two hours 
aday. What mustI do?” My answer was brief : 
“Shut the piano, and never let her open it more.” 
The advice was taken, and the girl, who now 
spends that unhappy two hours upon other things, 
especially drawing, in which she is very diligent 
and very clever, would doubtless bless me in her 
heart if she knew all. 

But the love of music, which she had not, often 
exists with small capacity as to ear, voice, ete. 
Still, in such cases, cultivation can do much. 
Many vocalists, professional and otherwise, have 
begun by being voz et preterea nihil, that is, pos- 
sessing a fine organ, but no skill or talent in 
using it, while,on the other hand, many de- 
lightful singers—I recall especially Thomas Moore 
and Sheridan Knowles—have had scarcely any 
voices at all. The expression, the taste, the reading 
of a song, are as essential and delightful as the 
voice to. sing it with ; and these last long after na- 
ture’s slow but inevitable decay has taken away 
what to a singer is always a sore thing to part 
with, so sore that many are very long (far too long) 
in recognizing the sad fact—sadder to themselves 
even than to their listeners—that now, when they 
really know how to sing a song, they have not 
the physical power of singing it. 

But art, cultivation, and a little timely clear- 
sightedness—or clear-hearingness—can prop up 
many a failing voice. Any one who remembers 
how Braham sang at seventy-five will acknowl- 
edge this. A then young, but now elderly mu- 
sician, vNCe told wwe How he remembered having 
had to accompany the great tenor in the “ Bay of 
Biscay,” given with a fire and force almost in- 
credible in a septuagenarian, and received with 
thunders of encores. “My boy,” whispered Bra- 
ham, “ play it half a tone lower.” Again it was 
given, and again encored. “Half a tone lower 
still,” said the old vocalist: “they'll never find 
us.out.” Nor did they. And the applause after 
the third effort was loudest of all, so completely 
did art conceal the defects of failing nature. 
But suppose the singer had not been an artist, 
or the accompanyist had only understood a little 
music, and been incapable of transposing the song 
“half a tone” ? 

If music is studied at all, it ought to be studied 
thoroughly, and from the very first. Parents are 
apt to think that anybody can teach music to a 
child, and that any sort of piano is good enough 
for a child to practice on. No mistake can be 
more fatal. A child who is fit to be taught at all 
should be taught by a capable musician with in- 
telligence enough to make the groundwork not 
merely superficial, but solid, and not only solid, 
but interesting. A great deal of the preliminary 
study of music is not at all interesting, unless the 
teacher thoroughly understands it, and takes the 
trouble to make the child understand it—the in- 
finite and complicated beauty of the science of 
harmony, in opposition to the dullness of mere 
strumming. Then the little soul, should there be 
a musical soul, will soon wake up—will compre- 
hend the why and wherefore of the most weari- 
some of scales and the hardest of exercises, and 
conceive an ambition, not merely to “play a 
piece,” but to become a true musician, 

This playing of pieces or singing of songs, mere- 
ly to gratify the parents and demonstrate the 
cleverness of the teacher, is the most fatal thing 
possible for real art. It substitutes clap-trap for 
pure taste, and outside effect for thoroughness of 
study. It is also very bad for the performer. 
Many a nervous child can play well enough alone, 
but if set to show off before a room full of indif- 
ferent people is absolutely paralyzed. And an 
inferior child who is not nervous is probably 
made intolerably self-conceited by this showing 
off, which foolish parents applaud and are de- 
lighted with, ignorant that the true aim and end 
of music is first the delight of the musician him- 
self, and next that he should be able, either sin- 
gly or as part in a whole, to contribute to the de- 
light of other people—cultivated people first, but 
likewise all people; for in spite of my friend’s 
severe remark about “Pop goes the weasel,” I 
believe that the very highest art is also the sim- 
plest, and therefore will always touch the mass- 
es, perhaps far more than art a degree lower 
and more complex. There may be two opinions 
upon Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives,” grand as it 
is, but I think the veriest clown that ever breathed 
could not listen unmoved to Handel’s “ Hallelujah 
Chorus,” or to what, after twenty-five years, I re- 
member as the perfect expression of musical art 
and religious faith—Clara Novello’s singing of 
“JT know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

It is art such as this, and taste cultivated so as 
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to be able to appreciate it, which I would desire 
to see put in place of that “little music,” which, 
like little learning, is a “ dangerous thing”—dan- 
gerous, in the first place, because all shallow and 
superficial acquirements must be so, and second- 
ly, because it inclines to a system of personal dis- 
play at small cost, which is always the deteriora- 
tion of true art. Surely it would be none the 
worse for us in England—it is not in Germany— 
if, instead of each person being taught to sing or 
play for himself, more or less badly, the general 
aim of musical education was that every member 
of every family should try to be able to take part 
in a simple family concert—good chamber music, 
or pleasant after-dinner part-songs and glees. 
Why should not our young people be trained so as 
to enjoy their own performance at home, instead 
of going out to enjoy, or pretend to enjoy, that of 
other folks, at theatres or music halls, or still less 
creditable places ? 

In the good old times probably it was so. 
“Pepys’s Diary” seemed to imply that in his day 
everybody could bear a hand, or a voice, in an 
after-supper catch; and farther back still we 
have plenty of evidence that the Eliz2bethan sol- 
diers thought none the worse of themselves for 
being able, not only to sing, but to compose an 
Elizabethan madrigal. Our Victoria, who prob- 
ably knows and loves music much better than 
Queen Elizabeth, might—had /e lived to whom mu- 
sic was a passion—have spread downward among 
all classes that wholesome influence which, right- 
ly guided, more than any other refines a genera- 
tion, 

But even in my own generation I have seen 
music advance so much that I have hope in the 
“good time coming,” which often casts its shad- 
ow before. It did on me the other day at a gar- 
den party, where one of Mendelssohn’s concertos 
for piano, violin, and violoncello was given by 
three young people, not professional, in a manner 
that Mendelssohn himself would have liked to 
hear. Afterward a brother and sister played a 
Handel duet—violin and piano—after a fashion 
that implied many a pleasant evening of fraternal 
practicing. And in the singing, though one voice 
was a little past its first youth, and the other owed 
more to cultivation than nature, and the third, 
which was exceedingly beautiful — well !—the 
luckless accompanyist had now and then to count 
five crotchets in a bar in order to keep time; still 
every vocalist showed taste, feeling, and expres- 
sion, and every song was well chosen and pleasant 
to hear. Between whiles people wandered to the 
simple tea table under one tree, and the fruit ta- 
ble under another, but they always came and filled 
the music-room—filled it, I am glad to say, with 
an audience that was perfectly silent. 

And here let me end with one passionate and 
indignant protest against the habit which ill-con- 
ditioned guests indulge in, and timid hosts and 
hostesses allow, of talking during music—a breach 
of good manners and good feeling which, when- 
ever it is found, either in public or private, should 
be put a stop to firmly and remorselessly. If peo- 
ple do not like music, they need not listen to it; 
they can goaway. But any person who finds him- 
self at a concert, or in a drawing-room where mu- 
sic is going on, and does not pay it the respect of 
total silence, is severely to be reprehended ; and 
any person who in a public room sits by and con- 
nives at such misbehavior, or any lady who under 
her own roof submits to it, is—let me put it in 
the mildest form—so weak-minded as to be abso- 
lutely culpable. 

To recapitulate in a few words the aim of this 
“Plain-Speaking.” Let every child, boy or girl, 
be taught music, or tried to be taught, till found 
incapable; in that case abolish music altogether, 
and turn to more congenial and useful study. 
Secondly, let no one pretend to learn music who 
does not really love it, but let those who do study 
it well and thoroughly, so far as the work of life 
will allow, always remembering that the aim of 
their studies is not to exhibit themselves, but the 
music—for the best of musicians is only an in- 
terpreter of other people’s language. There are 
endless varieties of language to choose from ; each 
reader has a different taste and different style ; 
nay, I will go so far as to say that he who plays 
“Pop goes the weasel” with spirit, force, and ac- 
curacy is not a person to be despised. But one 
thing is indispensable: let every one who does 
anything in the science of sweet sounds at all, try 
to do it as well as he possibly can. 

Then, haply, we shall gradually cease to be 
“favored” with that great abomination to all ap- 
preciative souls—“ a /ittle music !” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


‘WO changes are shown in the clothing made 
for gentlemen, viz., all coats are shorter, and 
trousers are narrower than those worn last year; 
it may also be added that vests button so high 
that very little of the scarf is shown, and the 
shirt front is entirely concealed. Mixtures of 
color in the London Cheviots and English cassi- 
meres are chosen for morning, business, and tray- 
elling suits. Plaids and stripes are still worn, 
but the preference is for indistinct threads of col- 
or so well blended in weaving that a sombre 
hue is produced notwithstanding there are many 
threads of red or of blue, This suit is very Eng- 
lish-looking, and the entire suit should be made 
of one material. The choice lies between a short 
cut-away coat and a short sack, but in either case 
it must be single-breasted, though it may be made 
to button two, three, or four buttons, according to 
the taste or the figure of the wearer. The vest, 
of the same cloth, buttons very high, and with 
cut-away coats it has no collar. 

Two materials are required in the semi-dress 
suit used for church, visiting, the theatre, etc., 
viz., black diagonal cloth for the coat and vest, 
with dark mixed cloth for the pantaloons. The 
coat is the double-breasted Prince Albert frock- 





coat, high-cut, with silk facing in front, and bound 
with braid of medium width. The vest is cut 
high to match the coat. The trousers are not 
black, except for mourning suits, but are mixed 
threads or hair stripes of gray with black, or oth- 
er inconspicuous pattern in which dark colors 
predominate. This suit is preferred by many 
gentlemen for day weddings or receptions. The 
full dress suit for dinners and evening receptions 
remains the swallow-tail coat of fine black cloth, 
with vest of the same, and black trousers. The 
coat is shorter than it has lately been worn, is 
made as plainly as possible, and it, with the vest 
to match, is cut very low, displaying a great deal 
of the shirt bosom. 

For winter overcoats long sacks prevail, but 
surtouts are being introduced by the most fash- 
ionable tailors. Brown is the favorite color for 
overcoats, but blue and black are equally stylish. 
The materials are fur beavers and Elysians. 


LINGERIE. 


Shirt fronts for all occasions, whether for busi- 
ness or for full dress, are made as plainly as 
possible, without pleats or embroidery. They are 
merely three thicknesses of linen, sloped in the 
lower corners to make a shield shape, and finished 
down the front outside the eyelets with perhaps 
two very narrow tucks, or three or four fine cords, 
or, it may be, several rows of stitching. The box 
pleat formerly seen on shirts for general wear, 
and the vignettes of embroidery around the eye- 
lets of shirts worn on full-dress occasions, are 
now omitted; and this is not because the shirt 
front is entirely concealed by the high-cut vests 
and broad scarfs now used, but because all orna- 
ment is objected to, and plainness is the fashion 
of the day. Standing collars an inch and a quar- 
ter high all around, or else slightly higher be- 
hind, are worn in a straight band, not turned 
over in front, but not meeting, leaving a bare 
space of more than two inches at the throat. 
These are preferred to turned-down collars, yet 
the latter are worn, and are still considered styl- 
ish, provided they leave the bare space in front 
just mentioned for standing collars. The cuffs 
are wide and square-cornered, and instead of lap- 
ping over at the button-holes, the edges must 
merely meet, and be fastened by linked sleeve- 
buttons. For these buttons a bar with a chain 
and a button is the fanciful style, but handsome 
single buttons are by no means abandoned. The 
eccentric taste for representing animals in scarf 
pins still continues. The wild boar is shown in 
silver, gold, and even incrusted with diamonds, 
but the newest caprice is for an elephant of yel- 
low gold or of silver. 


SCARFS, 


Coats are cut so high that scarfs are nearly 
concealed, and for this reason more color is ad- 
missible in the scarf than was formerly thoug 
in good taste. A great many very dark red scarfs 
are seen, and those with mixed Persian colors, 
in which old gold, red, and blue appear, are now 
worn by men of quiet tastes. The broad Clau- 
dent shape, smoothly folded, yet rounding out 
slightly, remains in favor, and is worn alike with 
turned-down and with standing collars. The very 
wide Joinville searf is also fashionable, and is 
preferred by young men, who wear it in a ring, or 
else tied in a knot that gives the effect of a sail- 
or tie. Satin, either plain, brocaded, with smooth 
figures of many-colored threads, or else in polka 
dots, is the favorite material for scarfs. Horse- 
shoes, whips, bits, spurs, stars, lines, triangles, 
or hieroglyphics in colors, either blue, gold, or 
white, are seen on English scarfs of lustrous sat- 
in. Black and blue are the standard colors for 
searfs. Narrowly folded white lawn ties are for 
full dress. Black satin ties folded an inch and 
a half wide are for theatre parties and other 
semi-dress occasions. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, HOSIERY, ETC. 


White silk pocket-handkerchiefs have polka 
dots of color all over them, or else they have 
colored hems dotted with white; the hems are 
wide, and may be hem-stitched in open-work, or 
stitched on by machine. White linen pocket- 
handkerchiefs have narrow hems that are hem- 
stitched. Hosiery is preferred in solid colors 
rather than in stripes, and quiet shades of gray 
or brown are used instead of red or blue for 
general wear. A slight line of embroidery up 
each side is the ornament, and this is in contrast- 
ing gay color. Black silk socks are worn with 
low shoes. Gloves for the street are in tan or 
drab shades, with wide English stitching on the 
back of darker shade than the gloves. Undress- 
ed kid, the more glossy dressed kid, and those of 
heavier skins, are all used. Those fastened by 
two buttons are chosen by men of fashion. New 
canes of light wood have a tooth of a whale for 
the handle; buck-horn crooks are also on Eng- 
lish canes. Short smoking-jackets imported from 
London are of English cassimeres of dark gray, 
drab, or black grounds illuminated by many 
threads of gay colors. They are in sack shape, 
single-breasted, and are finished on the edges all 
around with a gay passementerie cord of silk of 
the high colors in the cloth. Plush lap robes 
are chosen for gentlemen’s dog-carts. These are 
double, with white plush on the inside, and some 
dark shade outside; seal brown plush that re- 
sembles fur seal is considered especially stylish 
for such robes. There are also gay striped rough 
cloths such as are used for portiéres and other 
hangings found among the imported robes. Calf- 
skin shoes with narrow toes and low English heels 
are worn in the street. 


HATS. 


The black silk hats worn for dress by gentle- 
men have moderately bell-shaped crowns six and 
a half inches high. The medium narrow brims 
have the D’Orsay curl, but are not rolled so much 
as those of last season, except when intended for 
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young men, who also choose slightly lower crowns. 
These dress hats cost $8. The hard round-crown 
Derby remains the stylish felt hat for business 
and general wear. The crown is very low, mea- 
suring only four inches and a quarter in height, 
but the brim is a trifle wider than that of last 
year, though not quite so much rolled. Black 
felt hats are most used, though some of brown 
are sold to match suits. These cost $4 50 when 
of the best quality, Crush hats for the opera are 
shown in silk, satin, or merino, and cost from $7 
to $12. English styles will prevail in the seal-skin 
caps worn during the winter. They will have vi- 
sors that may be turned down in front, and wide 
rolled bands. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Most picturesque dresses are imported for lit- 
tle girls this winter. The new walking suits 
brought over from Paris are in the Incroyable, 
Henri Deux, Bearnais, and Empire styles, and 
are made of the rich plushes, velvets, and satins 
used for ladies, but the furnishing houses find it 
to their interest to copy these models in the plain- 
er Amazons (lady’s cloth), cashmeres, and plaid 
woollens, using also the striped velvets that are 
now reduced to $1 50 or $2 a yard. The Incroy- 
able suit is for the house, or a coat for the street 
as well, since it is provided with a cape; it is all 
in one piece (perhaps of blue-gray cloth), with 
straight princesse back, and is deeply slashed all 
around in narrow square-cornered pieces that 
give glimpses of a fan-pleating of gray and blue 
barred Surah between. The open front has an In- 
croyable collar notched like the usual Directoire 
collar, but very long, and ending in a point below 
the waist in front, while falling deep and square 
on the shoulders. This revers collar is of dark 
blue velvet, and opens over a full blouse or 
shirred guimpe of the Surah. Underneath this 
collar is a round cape of cloth that reaches to 
the waist. The Henri Deux is similar to this 
coat, but has the cape pleated in small pleats un- 
der the back of the collar, so that it is confined 
to the back, and hangs there in graceful fashion. 
The material of the coat is then shirred below 
the waist in front and behind. This is hand- 
some in cream-colored Amazon cloth with brown 
velvet for the collar. Plaid woollens with plush 
are also made in this way. Both girls and boys 
below five years will wear this suit. The Empire 
suit for girls exclusively is fastened behind, and 
has a square yoke, to which all the fullness of 
the dress is shirred in two clusters in front, and 
similarly behind. This shirring is also repeated 
near the foot of the dress, and thus fastens the 
outside fabric to the lining. This fashion of 
making the outside very much fuller than the 
foundation, and using a great deal of shirring, is 
repeated on many of the handsomest dresses 
shown for the little folks. A full sash is tied 
around the figure far below the hips—indeed, near- 
ly-at-the.bottom of the Empire dress—and a nar- 
rower scarf is cross¢d in front and-back.on-the 
square yoke. To have the yoke and cuffs of vel- 
vet, the dress of cashmere, and the scarf of satin 
Surah is the custom with French modistes. Coach- 
man’s drab shades are shown in some of these 
dresses, while others have the square yoke of 
deep blue or brown velvet, with drab wool for the 
dress, and the Surah scarfs of the shade of the 
velvet. 

The Bearnais dress for the house, with a coat 
to be added for the street, is perhaps the most 
successful of all the new styles for very little 
people—either girls or boys—for the good rea- 
son that it is the simplest of all, yet at the same 
time has the quaint effect that is sought after in 
the new styles. The dress is entirely of cash- 
mere, and the little coat of plush, and these are 
especially liked in dark garnet shades. The lin- 
ing is a long princesse sacque shape made of 
white silesia. On this is laid the garnet cash- 
mere, double - breasted, and in clusters of side 
pleats from the neck down, and even longer than 
the sacque-shaped lining. There are three side 
pleats in each cluster, and each front has three 
clusters, with the lapped fold straight down the 
middle, which makes the double breast, and which 
is ornamented with two rows of small buttons. 
The back is similarly pleated, and these pleats 
are fastened closely down half the distance be- 
tween the waist line and the end of the dress. 
The length of cashmere left longer than the lin- 
ing is then turned up about a finger-length, and 
sewed to the lining underneath, out of sight; the 
pleats are then pulled out of their folds, and a 
stylish loose puffed effect is thus given to the 
end of the dress. This completes the house dress ; 
but for the street is added a garnet plush sacque 
coat nearly as long as the dress, made with the 
French back that has but two pieces, and with 
plain sacque fronts that do not meet, but are 
hooked near the neck under the double-breasted 
part of the dress. The back middle seam is left 
open below the waist, the pleated cashmere skirt 
is pulled through this open seam, and the puffed 
part at the bottom is seen below the coat. There 
is a deep collar of plush around the shoulders, 
though this is not so deep as a cape. A quaint 
belt of metal, either gilt or silver, is passed over 
the back of the velvet coat and under its front, 
confining the dress only in the front. 

Plush is preferred for the walking coats of 
children of three years. They are made of sim- 
ple sacque shape, with two large box pleats be- 
hind, and a deep collar. Plush bonnets and caps 
are worn by girls, and soft plush turbans by boys. 
White lamb-skin cloth rivals the plush for nice 
coats, and basket-woven cloths, thick, yet soft, 
are used in drab and gray shades for plainer 
coats, with collars and cuffs, and large buttons 
of plush of darker shade. Long dark stockings 
of the color of the plush trimmings are worn with 
such coats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; Samuet Bupp; D. D. You- 
MANS; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and Lorp & 
Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


LaDy HaBBERTON has published a letter ad- 
vocating the adoption of a sort of Turkish trou- 
sers by women, on account of the awkwardness 
of the lower portion of the tight short skirt, and 
proposing to slash the skirt so that it may fall 
open from the knees in front. 

—The Doteorovukis trace their descent from 
the archangel Michael. 

—Sefior Mrramon, a son of the Mexican Gen- 
eral of that name, lately challenged M. GasstER, 
author of the play of Juarez, to a duel, by reason 
of allusions in the play to his father. MrraMon 
was wounded. 

—OLIvE Logan, speaking of women in jour- 
nalism, and the prevalent opinion that the stock- 
ings of the blue-stocking are of doubtful integ- 
rity, says she is not acquainted with any ladies 
of the pen whose apparel might force the joke 
that they were ladies of the pig-pen. 

—It is said that the Duchess of Edinburgh 
feels badly on account of her unpopularity in 
England. She herself is genial, kindly, accom- 
plished, and very finely educated, but the Eng- 
lish like neither her devotion to her father’s 
ideas nor her religion. 

—Some years since the eldest son of the Prin- 
cesse de Sagan married Miss Curtis, an Ameri- 
ean; another son of the same lady, the Prince 
de Talleyrand Perigord, is about to marry Miss 
CorRRIGAN, of New York. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD suffers from increasing 
violence in his gout. His secretary, the new 
peer, Lord RawTov, still remains with him, and 
it is supposed he will be his heir. 

—Dr. ARTHUR STRANDING, a young English 
physician at Pernambuco, caused himself to be 
bitten by a rattlesnake in order to discover or 
test an antidote. Fortunately his experiment 
was successful. 

—JULES SANDEAU, from the first syllable of 
whose surname George Sand adopted a portion 
of her nom de plume, is a stout, happy-looking 
old gentleman, with a soldierly bearing, but a 
peculiarly refined manner. “I am suffering,” 
said he, lately, “‘from a most painful affection 
of the liver; unfortunately it has not even the 
merit of being fatal.”’ 

—The heirs of Mr. Josnvua Jeangs, of Phila- 
delphia, carried out intentions which he had ex- 
pressed, but had neglected to state in his will, 
and distributed fifty-five thousand dollars among 
the public institutions of that city. 

—Mr. Burnanp, of Happy Thoughts, has writ- 
ten a burlesque of the Corsican Brothers. Wut- 
KIE COLLINS, also, is about to bring out a new 
comedy. 

—Miss Kate CLaxTon appears still to be’ pur- 
sued by the demon of ,the flames. The other 
night, at the close of an act of the Snow Flower, 
in which she appeared, a corner of the drop-cur- 
tain blew forward and took fire from the foot- 
lights, and there would have been a disastrous 
panic but for the presence of mind of Mr. Prerr- 
FEN-SCHNEIDER, Of the orchestra, who sprang 
on the stage, and folding the curtain together, 
crushed out the flames with his bare hands. 

—The daughter of Marshal Serrano, Con- 
cHITA, a Spanish belle and beauty, is about to 
marry Count SANTOVENIA, while her brother 
FRANcIsoO, not yet twenty, is to marry MER- 
CEDES CasPELFLORITE, the sister of the count. 
Conomita’s wedding dress is of white eatin, 
with ornaments of orange flowers made of dia- 
monds. The Countess of San Fernando gives 
her a parure of black pearls and brilliants; 
among the other gifts is a wonderful jewelled 
fan of the sixteenth century, and a gold pen, 
adorned with rubies and diamonds, for signing 
the wedding contract. 

—The Marquis of Stafford, eldest son of the 
Duke of Sutherland, is to marry Miss HarForD, 
one of the new beauties, whose name, however, 
was kept out of the newspapers last season. 

—Theson of Mr. Moncure D. Conway, having 
received a thorough university education, is to 
engage in the legal profession in this country. 

—Mrs. Hicks-LorD, it is said, had a very suc- 
cessful London season. She rented a house in 
Park Lane, crowded it with old china and curi- 
osities in a way to rival Lady BurpETtT-Coutts, 
and gathered about herself a fine following of 
the Catholic nobility and Church dignitaries. 

—If republicanism should ever get the ascend- 
ency in her empire during her lifetime, Queen 
VicToRIA becomes plain Mrs. WetrTin, 2s that, 
and no other, is the family name of her late hus- 
ees according to THEODORE Martin, his biog- 
rapher. 

whe the Duke of Montpensier recently 
visited him, the King of Spain went to meet him, 
and a mass was said at the grave of the Queen 
MERCEDES. Poor Queen CHRISTINA must like 
this sort of thing, she has so much of it. 

—After Miss Marre VaAn’s début in Rome, of 
which the Fanfulla said, ‘‘ Those who could not 
applaud such divine singing were certainly peo- 
ple of another world,”’ a musical gentleman tele- 
graphed to his friend concerning her, ‘‘ Van, ven, 
vin,”’ which, being interpreted, is, “* Van came 
and conquered.” 

—On the eightieth birthday of the Count von 
Moltke, Which occurred a little while ago, the 
Emperor WILLIAM proposed to surprise him by 
creating him a Prince, but the old warrior proud- 
ly declined the honor. 

—The Princess de Metternich is about to re- 
turn to Paris. When she was there before she 
took lessons from THERESA, and surpassed her 
teacher, showed WortH how to improve the 
trimming of his ball dresses, and played in opéra 
bouffe as well as HorTENsg, the queen of opéra 
bouffe, herself. 

—Sara BERNHARDT’S charming hat, of bird- 
of-paradise and ostrich plumes, with miniature 
wolves’ heads, is described by. male critics as 
looking as though ‘‘she had rested her head 
upon a bed of moss, and upon lifting her head 
had raised her pillow with it.” 

—It has become a fashion now for millionaires 
to found cities. Mr. Cur_ps and Mr. DrexeL, 
of Philadelphia, have recently purchased several 
hundred acres of finely situated land near that 
aceon and are about to lay out an attractive town 
there. 

—Madame Bravay, whose husband was the 
original of DaupgEt’s Nabob, has just died in 
great poverty. 

—Sir WILLIAM JENNER and Sir James Pager, 
who have been attending Mr. SorHern, pro- 
nounce him out of danger since the operation 
for abscess. Mr. SorHern is fortunate in the 
possession of a devoted sister, Mrs. Cowan, the 
widow of an Episcopal clergyman, and a superb- 
ly educated and accomplished woman. 
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CREWEL-WORE. 
See illustrations on pages 756 and 757. 


T is with pleasure that we call attention to the 
I design for embroidery furnished by the New 
York Society of Decorative Art. Although this 
society is still in its infancy as compared with 
foreign organizations having similar aims, it has 
already worked so successfully and improved so 
much that its standards have become the stand- 
ards for art needle-work all over the country. It 
was founded for the purpose of teaching needy 
and deft-fingered women to turn their deftness to 
profitable account in a variety of decorative ways, 
the results of which, when reaching the artistic 
standard of the society, should be exposed for 
sale in the society’s sales-rooms. It has taught 
in its needle-work classes hundreds of pupils, 
from whose ranks teachers have gone to a ma- 
jority of the States of the republic. It has been a 
rule of the society that all of its designs should 
comply with the canons of decorative art, as well 
as please the eye, since very many of the patterns 
for embroidery commonly used attract the fleet- 
ing fancy, but have no artistic merit whatever. 


By thus doing the society has sought to raise | 


both the standard and appreciation of art needle- 
work in America, where comparatively little at- 
tention has, until very recently, been given to the 
subject. 

The accompanying design is of “marsh-mal- 
low,” and is intended for portitres, window-cur- 
tains, lambrequins, or other large articles. It is 
to be worked in what is frequently, although with- 
out sufficient reason, called the Kensington stitch, 
but which is really the old-fashioned crewel stitch 
of several generations ago. It is also, and more 
justly, called stem stitch. It is to be wrought ei- 





ther in crewels alone or crewels and silk, the lat- | 
ter being richer in effect, and of course more ex- | 


pensive. The crewels to be used are of the best 
English make, for no others rank with these. 
They are sold at ten cents a skein by the Society of 
Decorative Art (which also sells all other embroid- 
ery materials), and are of two sizes of threads, fine 
and coarse. Silks cost twenty-five cents a skein 
of twelve strands, each strand containing twelve 
threads. Half-skeins of silk are sold at thirteen 
cents; but half-skeins of crewels are not sold at all. 

The “ marsh-mallow,” worked with silken flow- 
ers and crewel leaves upon plush, makes a beauti- 
ful band for portiéres for a drawing-room. The 
colors for the blossoms are to be shades of rose- 
pink, from very pale to deep rose red ; the sta- 
mens to be in yellow. The leaves and calyxes are 
olive greens; the stems olive greens, sometimes 
shading into green-browns. Upon a deep crim- 
son plush these colors come out with great beau- 
ty and softness; but they also look well upon 
other hues and materials, such, for instance, as 
the different kinds of momie cloth, felt cloth, 
satine, etc. 

All embroidery ought to be done in a frame, so 
that the stitches shall be perfectly even, and the 
material shall wet tenarawing of threads. But 
whatever liberties may be taken by expert nee- 
die-women in small pieces,a large piece like a 
curtain stripe ought never to be begun outside a 
frame. Embroidery frames may be purchased at 
almost any leading fancy house; but it should 
be specially noted that the frame be of some 
hard wood—biack walnut is excellent—because, 
after a little using, frames of pine and other soft 
woods bend inconveniently, and become to some 
extent useless. These frames cost from $1 25 up- 
ward, according to their size and the wood. They 
are not difficult for an intelligent carpenter to 
copy, but would not, perhaps, be easy for him to 
make from a verbal description. If the piece 
of work is too large to be wholly sewn into the 
frame, the extra portion should be carefully rolled 
and covered with linen to preserve its freshness 
during the working of the remainder. 

It is always to be remembered that the direc- 
tion of the stitches must follow the natural grain 
of the leaf or flower to be worked; and if doubt 
exists, it is easily settled by a glance at a natural 
spray. Leaves are wrought, therefore, at a slant 
from the centre vein, while stems should be 
worked up and down, as they grow. Nothing ex- 
cept patient practice can show the results of the 
attention to these matters of detail; but no ex- 
perienced needle-woman thinks anything too tri- 
fling to consider in the general result. In the 
embroidering of the leaves the needle should be 
first.inserted at the point where the leaf joins the 
stem, and the outline of the leaf should be work- 
ed first, working up toward the point of the leaf 
on the right edge, and back to the stem on the 
left. The average length of the stitch is about a 
quarter of an inch on the surface, although the 
stitches may be varied according to the necessi- 
ties of the pattern and the discretion of the 
worker. Going toward the point on the right 
edge, the needle should come through the mate- 
rial on the left of the stitch, about a third of its 
length back, and close beside it. In going from 
the point to the stem the thread should come out 
on the right side of the stitch. In working solid 
leaves another row of stem-stitching must then 
be done through the middle of the leaf from base 
to tip, and the two halves then filled in with close, 
even rows of the same stitch. The veining is 
usually done after the leaf has been worked. 

In working flowers the stitch generally employ- 
ed is called feather stitch, or long and short stitch, 
and, beginning at the edge of the petal, is work- 
ed toward the centre of the blossoms. The long 
and short stitches alternate, their outer edge, 
where they start, being even, and their inner edge 
pointing irregularly toward the centre. The first 
row being wrought in this way, the next row fills 
irregularly between the short and long stitch- 
es, and so on till the surface has been covered. 
The object of these broken edges is to avoid 
sharp and hard outlines in the meeting of the 
rows of stitches, jally where each row is of a 
different shade, and should be softly blended. 





The stamens are single stitches, their tips ending 
each in a French knot. To make this knot the 
needle should be brought through the cloth ex- 
actly where the knot is to be. The thread, held 


| in the left hand, is then wound once or twice 


round the needle, the point of which is then push- 
ed through the cloth in the same place it came 
through. The right hand then draws the thread 
carefully, while the left keeps it in its place till 
the knot is complete. 

Great care should always be taken to have the 
needle large enough to carry the thread without 
fretting it, and short needlefuls must always be 
used, as both crewels and silk wear fast in 
working. 

The full-sized working design is given in two 
parts, the top and the bottom, which are to be care- 
fully joined according to the marks given in the 
engravings. There are two ways of tracing the 
design on the material to be embroidered, either 
pouncing, or drawing the pattern on tracing cloth. 
For the first, the pattern must be carefully prick- 
ed with a medium-sized needle on two or three 
doubles of cloth, making the holes very close to- 





gether; it is then pinned in the right position | 
on the material, and a powder made of pipe-clay | 
and charcoal is rubbed into it with a bit of rolled- | 
up flannel, after which the pattern is carefully | 


lifted off, and the outline gone over with a fine 
brush and oil-paint diluted with turpentine, or 
with pen and ink. The charcoal is dusted off 
when dry. The copying wheel used for the Bazar 
Supplement patterns may be employed for poun- 
cing the straight lines, or those where there are 
few curves, but the finer parts must be pricked 
by hand. 


“ But he is kind to her ?” she said, quickly and 
anxiously. 

“Oh yes,” he answered. “No doubt. 
kind to her, Who could be otherwise ?” 

She had been so agitated at the beginning of 
this interview that she had allowed her visitor to 
remain standing. She now asked him to be 
seated, and took a chair opposite to him. Her 
nervousness had in a great measure disappeared, 
though at times she clasped the fingers of both 
hands together, as if to force herself to be com- 
posed. 

“You will tell me all about it, monsieur; that 
I may know what to say when I speak to my 
child at last. Ah, heavens, if you could under- 
stand how full my heart is: sixteen years of si- 
lence! Think what a mother has to say to her 
only child after that time! It was cruel—cruel 
—cruel.” 

A little convulsive sob was the only sign of her 
emotion ; and the fingers were clasped together. 

“Pardon me, madame,” said he, with some hes- 
itation. ‘‘ But, you see, I do not know the circum- 
stances—” 

“You do not know why I dared not speak to 
my own daughter?” she said, looking up in sur- 
prise. “ Calabressa did not tell you?” 

“No. There were some hints. I did not un- 
derstand.” 

“Nor of the reasons that forced me to comply 
with such an inhuman demand? Alas! these 
reasons exist no longer. I have done my duty 
to one whose life was sacred to me; now his 
death has released me from fear; I come to my 
daughter now. Ah, when I fold her to my heart, 
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| what shall I say to her—what but this ?—‘ Nata- 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE MOTHER. 

Tus beautiful, pale, trembling mother: she 
stood there, dark against the light of the window; 
but even in the shadow how singularly like she 
was to Natalie, in the tall, slender, elegant figure, 


the proud set of the head, the calm, intellectual | 


brows, and the large, tender, dark eyes, as soft 
and pathetic as those of a doe! Only this wo- 
man’s face was worn and sad, and her hair »-- 


silver SFa¥-greatiy agitated, and for a second or 
two incapable of speech. But when he began in 
French to apologize for his intrusion, she eagerly 
interrupted him. 

“Ah, no, no,” she said, in the same tongue. 
“Do not waste words in apology. You have 
come to tell me about my child, my Natalie: 
Heaven will bless you for it; it is a great kind- 
ness. To-day I saw you walking with her—list- 
ening to her voice—ah, how I envied you! And 
once or twice I thought of going to her and tak- 
ing her hand, and saying only one word—‘ Nata- 
lushka !’” 

“That would have been a great imprudence,” 
said he, gravely. “If you wish to speak to your 
daughter—” 

“If I wish to speak to her !—if I wish to speak 
to her!” she exclaimed; and there were tears in 
her voice if there were none in the sad eyes. 

“You forget, madame, that your daughter has 
been brought up in the belief that you died when 
she was a mere infant. Consider the effect of 
any sudden disclosure.” 

“But has she never suspected ? 
ed her; she has seen me. 
what did she think ?” 

“She was puzzled—yes; but how would it oc- 
cur to the girl that any one could be so cruel as 
to conceal from her all those years the fact that 
her mother was alive ?” 

“Then you yourself, monsieur ?” 

“T knew from Calabressa.” 

“ Ah, my old friend Calabressa! And he was 
here—in London—and he saw my Natalie? Per- 
haps—” 

She paused for a second. 

“Perhaps it was he who sent me the message. 


I have pass- 
I gave her a locket: 


lushka, if your mother has remained away from 
you all these years, it was not because she did 
not love you.’” 

He drew his chair nearer, and took her hand. 

“T perceive that you have suffered, and deeply. 
But your daughter will make amends to you. She 
loves you now; you are a saint to her; your por- 
trait is her dearest possession—” 

“My portrait ?” she said, looking rather bewil- 
dered. “Her father has not forbidden her that, 
then ?” 

“Tt was Calabressa who gave it to her, quite 
recently.” 

She gently withdrew her hand, and glanced at 
the table, on which two books lay, and sighed. 

“The English tongue is so difficult!” she said. 
“ And I have so much—so much—to say! Ihave 
written out many things that I wish to tell her ; 
and have repeated them, and repeated them ; but 
the sound is not right—the sound is not like what 
my heart wishes to say to her.” 

“ Re-assure yourself, madame, on that point,” 
said he, cheerfully. ‘I should imagine there is 
searcely any language in Europe that your daugh- 
ter does not know something of. You will not 


: » Tor epee aes 
have to speak Hr with a bright eagerness in her 
eyes. 

“ But not Magyar ?” 

“T do not know for certain,” he said, “for I 
don’t know Magyar myself; but I am almost 
convinced she must know it. She has told me 


| so much about her countrymen that used to come 





I heard—it was only a word or two—that my | 


daughter had found a lover.” 

She regarded him. She had the same calm 
fearlessness of look that dwelt in Natalie’s eyes. 

“You will pardon me, monsieur. Do I guess 
right? It is to you that my child has given her 
love ?” 

“That is my happiness,” said he. 
were better worthy of it.” 

She still regarded him, very earnestly, and in 
silence. 

“When I heard,” she said at length, in a low 
voice, “that my Natalie had given her love to a 
stranger, my heart sank. I said, ‘More than 
ever is she away from me now.’ And I wondered 
what the stranger might be like, and whether he 
would be kind to her. Now that I see you, I am 
not so sad. There is something in your voice— 
in your look—that tells me to have confidence in 
you: you will be kind to Natalie.” 

She seemed to be thinking aloud. And yet 
he was not embarrassed by this confession, nor 
yet by her earnest look; he perceived how all 
her thoughts were really concentrated on her 
daughter. 

“Her father approves?” said this sad-faced, 

y-haired woman. 

“Oh no; quite the contrary.” 


“T wish I 
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about the house; yes, surely they would speak 
Magyar.” 

A strange, happy light came into the woman’s 
face; she was communing with herself—perhaps 
going over mentally some tender phrases full of 
the soft vowel sounds of the Magyar tongue. 

“That,” said she, presently, and in a low voice, 
“would be my crowning joy. I have thought of 
what I should say to her, in many languages ; but 
always ‘My daughter, I love you,’ did not have 
the right sound. In our own tongue it goes to 
the heart. I am no longer afraid: my girl will 
understand me.” 

“T should think,” said he, “ you will not have 
to speak much to assure her of your love.” 

She seemed to become a great deal more cheer- 
ful; this matter had evidently been weighing on 
her mind. 

“Meanwhile,” she said, “you promised to tell me 
all about Natalie and yourself. Her father does 
not approveof yourmarrying. Well, his reasons ?” 

“Tf he has any, he is careful to keep them to 
himself,” he said. “ But I can guess at some of 
them. No doubt he would rather not have Nat- 
alie marry: it would deprive him of an excellent 
housekeeper. Then, again—and this is the only 
reason he does give—he seems to consider it 
would be inexpedient as regards the work we are 
all engaged in—” 

“You?” she said, with a sudden start. 
you in the Society also ?” 

“ Certainly, madame.” 

“ What grade 2” 

He told her. 

“Then you are helpless, if he forbids your mar- 
riage.” 

“On the contrary, madame. My marriage or 
non-marriage has nothing whatever to do with 
my obedience to the Society.” 

“‘He has control over Natalie.” 

“Until she is twenty-one,” he answered, 
promptly. 

“But,” she said, regarding him with some ap- 
prehension in her eyes, “ you do not say—you do 
not suggest—that the child is opposed to her fa- 
ther; that she thinks of marrying you, when she 
may legally do so, against his wish—” 

“My dear madame,” said he, “ it will be diffi- 
cult for you to understand how all this affair 
rests until you get to know something more about 
Natalie herself. She is not like other girls. She 
has courage; she has opinions of her own: when 
she thinks that such and such a thing is right, 
she is not afraid to do it, whatever it may be. 
Now she believes her father’s opposition to be 
unjust ; and—and perhaps there is something else 
that has influenced her—well, the fact is, I am 
ordered off to America, and—and the girl has a 
quick and generous nature ; and she at once of- 
fered to share what she calls my banishment.” 
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“To leave her father’s house!” said the mo- 
ther, with increasing alarm. 

Brand looked at her. He could not understand 
this expression of anxious concern. If, as he 
was beginning to assure himself, Lind was the 
cause of that long and cruel separation between 
mother and daughter, why should this woman be 
aghast at the notion of Natalie’s leaving such a 
guardian? Or was it merely a superstitious fear 
of him, similar to that which seemed to possess 
Calabressa ? 

“Tn dealing with your daughter, madame,” he 
continued, “ one has to be careful not to take ad- 
vantage of her forgetfulness of herself. She is 
too willing to sacrifice herself for others. Now to- 
day we were talking—as she is not free to marry 
until she is twenty-one—about her perhaps going 
over to America under the guardianship of Ma- 
dame Potecki—” 

“ Madame Potecki ?” 

“ She is a friend of your daughter’s ; almost a 
mother to her. And I am not sure but that Na- 
talie would willingly do that—more especially un- 
der your guardianship, in preference to that of 
Madame Potecki—” 

“ Oh, no, no,” she exclaimed, instantly. “She 
must not dare her father like that. Oh, it would 
be terrible. I hope you will not allow her.” 

“Tt is not a question of daring: the girl has 
courage enough for anything,” he said, coolly. 
“The thing is that it would involve too great a 
sacrifice on her part, and I was exceedingly self- 
ish to think of it for a moment. No; let her 
remain in her father’s house until she is free to 
act as her own mistress ; then, if she will come to 
me, I shall take care that a proper home is pro- 
vided for her. She must not be a wanderer and 
a stranger.” 

“ But even then—when she is free to act—you 
will not ask her to disobey her father? Oh, it 
will be too terrible !” 

Again he regarded her with amazement. 

“What do you mean, madame? What is ter- 
rible? Or is it that you are afraid of him? 
Calabressa spoke like that.” 

“You do not know of what he is capable,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

“ All the more reason,” he said, directly, “ why 
she should be removed from his guardianship. 
But permit me to say, madame, that I do not 
quite share your apprehensions. I have seen 
nothing of the bogey kind about your husband. 
Of course he is a man of strong will, and he does 
not like to be thwarted: without that strength of 
character he could not have done what he has 
done. But he also knows that his daughter is no 
longer a child; and when the proper time comes 
you will find that his common-sense will lead him 
to withdraw an opposition which would other- 
wise be futile. Do I explain myself clearly? My 


dear madame, have no anxiety about the future 
ot your daughter. When you see her yourself, 


when you speak to her, you will find that she is 
one who is not given to fear.” 

For the moment the apprehensive look left her 
face. She remained silent, a happier light com- 
ing into her eyes. 

“She is not sad and sorrowful, then ?” she said, 
presently. 

“Oh no; she is too brave.” 

‘“What beautiful hair she has !” said this worn- 
faced woman with the sad eyes. “Ah, many a 
time I have said to myself that when I take her 
to my heart I will feel the beautiful soft hair; I 
will stroke it; her head will lie on my bosom. 
And I will gather courage from her eyes; when 
she laughs my heart will rejoice. I have lived 
many years in solitude—in secret; with many 
apprehensions ; perhaps I have grown timid and 
fearful; once I was not so. But I have been 
troubling myself with fears; I have said, ‘ Ah, 
if she looks coldly on me—if she turns away from 
me—then my heart will break.’” 

“T do not think you have much to fear,” said 
he, regarding the beautiful sad face. 

“T have tried to catch the sound of her voice,” 
she continued, absently, and her eyes were filled 
with tears, “ but I could not do that. But I have 
watched her, and followed her, and wondered. 
She does not seem proud and cold.” 

“She will not be proud or cold to you,” he 
said, “when she is kindness and gentleness to 
all the world.” 

“ And—and when shall you see her again ?” 
she asked, timidly. 

“Now,” he said. “If you will permit me, I 
will go to her at once. I will bring her to you.” 

“Oh no!” she exclaimed, hastily drying her 
eyes. “Oh no! She must not find a sad mo- 
ther, who has been crying. She will be repelled. 
She will think, ‘I have enough of sadness.’ Oh 
no, you must let me collect myself; I must be 
very brave and cheerful when my Natalie comes 
I must make her laugh, not cry.” 

“Madame,” said he, gravely, “I may have but 
a few days longer in England: do you think it is 
wise to put off the opportunity? You see, she 
must be prepared; it would be a terrible shock 
if she were to know suddenly. And how can 
one tell what may happen to-morrow or next 
day? At the present moment I know she is at 
home ; I could bring her to you directly.” 

“ Just now ?” she said, and she began to trem- 
ble again. She rose and went to a mirror. 

“She could not recognize herself in me. She 
would not believe me. And I should frighten 
her with my mourning and my sadness.” 

“T do not think you need fear, madame.” 

She turned to him eagerly. 

“Perhaps you would explain to her! Ah, 
would you be so kind? Tell her I have seen 
much trouble of late. My father has just died, 
after years of illness, and we were kept in perpet- 
ual terror. You will tell her why I dared not go 
to her before—oh no! not that—not that !” 

“You forget, madame, that I myself do not 
know.” 

“Tt is better she should not know—better she 
should not know!” she said, rapidly. “No, let 
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the girl have confidence in her father while she 
remains in his house. Perhaps some time she 
may know; perhaps some one who is a fairer 
judge than I will tell her the story, and make ex- 
cuses: it must be that there is some excuse.” 

“She will not want to know; she will only 
want to come to you.” 

“ But half an hour: give me half an hour,” she 
said, and she glanced round the room. “It is so 
poor a chamber !” 

“She will not think of the chamber.” 

“ And the little girl with her—she will remain 
down stairs, will she not? I wish to be alone, 
quite alone, with my child.’ Her breath came 
and went quickly, and she clasped her fingers 
tight. ‘Oh, monsieur, my heart will break if 
my child is cold to me!” 

“That is the last thing you have to fear,” said 
he; and he rose. “ Now calm yourself, madame. 
Recollect, you must not frighten your daughter. 
And it will be more than half an hour before I 
bring her to you; it will take more than that for 
me to break it to her.” 

She rose also; but she was obviously so ex- 
cited that she did not know well what she was 
doing. All her thoughts were about the forth- 
coming interview. 

“You are sure she understands the Magyar ?” 
she said again. 

“No, I do not know. 
French to her ?” 

“Tt does not sound the same—it does not sound 
the same; and a mother—can only—talk to her 
child—” 

““You must calm yourself, dear madame. Do 
you know that your daughter believes you to 
have been a miracle of courage and self-reliance ? 
What Calabressa used to say to her was this, 
‘Natalushka, when you are in trouble you will 
be brave; you will show yourself the daughter of 
Natalie Berezolyi.’” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, quickly, as she again 
dried her eyes, and drew herself up. “I beg 
you to pardon me, I have thought so much of 
this meeting, through all these years, that my 
heart beats too quickly now. But I will have 
no fear. She will come to me; I am not afraid; 
she will not turn away from me. And how am I 
to thank you for your great kindness ?” she add- 
ed, as he moved to the door. 

“ By being kind to Natalie when I am away in 
America,” said he. ‘“ You will not find it a diffi- 
cult task.” 


But why not speak in 
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IN THE CLIFF CAVE. 


” HIS is my friend Mr. Vaughn, Miss Bel- 
mont,” said Clarence Richmond, as the 
wherry ran her prow between the rocks, into an- 
chorage, almost at Miss Belmont’s feet, where she 
sat sketching. She had known that Vaughn was 
expected, but she had not dreamed of being thus 
taken unawares, and she gave the least little start, 
dropping her eyes till they met his, waiting below. 
“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Vaughn,” she said, al- 
most, you might have thought, as if they had only 
parted in the morning. ‘“ Have the skies fallen, 
that we catch larks ?” 

“No, but the tide bas,” he returned, his gaze 
still commanding hers. “ We had intended to keep 
on down the river, and join General Fogg’s yacht- 
ing party ; but with this wind dead against us, they 
would be out on the Atlantic before we could 
overtake them.” Mr. Vaughn had the air of 
offering an apology for intruding as he spoke. 

“Oh, I thought that had been given up,” said 
Pauline. 

“Yes,” replied Clarence, “we gave it up last 
night; but as we came down the river Vaughn 
was suddenly attacked with a longing for ‘a wet 
sheet and a flowing sail.’” 

* And now you have a wet blanket instead ?” 

“This maritime interest only struck him, I’m 
free to confess, after I had given him the names 
of our guests, and he found that the great heiress 
wasn’t among them.” 

“Oh, indeed! Not complimentary to the rest 
of us, Mr. Vaughn.” 

“You have heard of seamen’s yarns. Clar- 
ence is a veritable Jacky Tar in that respect. 
What is an heiress to me, or I to an heiress ?” 

They had climbed the rocks by this time, and 
walked up the lawn together, still chatting, to the 
piazza. 

“She takes to him as a fish takes to water,” 
thought Clarence. “Jove! one would think she 
had known him since the flood. She’s almost 
too self-possessed and civil to strangers.” 

They had tea under the apple-trees that night 
at Mrs. Richmond’s, and the moon came up be- 
hind the tall sycamores, and mapped the scene in 
a tender atmosphere, which was half dusky and 
half luminous; and later they all strolled down 
to the rocky shore and took the tide to the beach, 
lighted a drift-wood fire, and forgot the hour. Mr. 
Vaughn had spoken of leaving on the following 
day, but the days rounded into weeks, and still he 
delayed. He might be going to-morrow or the 
day after; in the mean time he was at the Ter- 
race, and the Terrace was simply a suburb of 
Eden. He could leave at a moment’s notice; what 
was the use of wasting such weather thinking 
about it? Eden? Well, yes, till Gildersleeve 
came: Gildersleeve with his debonair assurance, 
his eyes like “lights which do mislead the morn,” 
and that voice of his ringing out on their moon- 
light excursions, with its flexible tenor, pathetic 
as the cry of the whip-poor-will, sweet as the 
breath of honeysuckles in June, as “ sad as death, 
as sweet as heaven.” Pauline used to sit wrapped 
in a cloud of melody, so to speak, on those still 
summer nights. She was trying to make up her 
mind about Gildersleeve ; to make believe with 
herself that she already belonged to him heart 
and soul, and had no eyes, or thoughts, or regrets, 
for another ; not that she was bound by any prom- 
ises; and perhaps, if Vaughn had gone on Gen- 
eral Fogg’s party, Gildersleeve might have found 





the course of his true love somewhat smoother. 
Though Vaughn sang never a note, and had no 
languishing dark eyes with which to inveigle 
hearts, yet when she met his glance, Gilder- 
sleeve’s chances waxed beautifully less. Prom- 
ise to love and obey him, indeed! As long as 
this man’s very look commanded her whole being, 
how could she so perjure herself? While Gil- 
dersleeve flattered himself that his affair was 
drawing toward a conclusion, that Pauline was 
sure to surrender before the season ended, she 
was beginning to say to herself that such a thing 
had not only been impossible, but would remain 
so as long as Ralph Vaughn existed, in this world 
or the other. 

In the mean time Vaughn was more or less 
impenetrable ; if he hung over her to-night, ten- 
der as a lover, he was quite likely to freeze into 
respectful indifference to-morrow; yesterday he 
was so near her that they were almost one in 
thought and wish and purpose ; to-day, perhaps, he 
was as far away as the farthest star. She could 
not translate such alternations of temperature. 

One afternoon the gentlemen had gone trout- 
ing or gunning, and a handful of the guests 
lounged on the piazzas or in the hammocks, and 
gossiped over their fancy-work. Ada Clemart 
was teaching Pauline a new stitch, when she 
presently remarked, “Oh, do you know, girls, 
something happened to me yesterday, and I must 
tell it. Nothing ever does happen to me, you 
know, and I consider this a special godsend.” 

“Ts it a ghost story?” asked Nell Daight. 

“Oh, very like a ghost story,” said Ada. “Do 
you know, yesterday afternoon I went out with 
my pony alone on an exploring expedition, and it 
grew very warm, and the pony began to limp, and 
presently I found that we were on a cliff over- 
hanging the river, with great pine-trees shaking 
their plumes above, and coral mosses spreading 
under-foot and along its ragged edges, and black 
crows cawing overhead, and a sail stealing up the 
river as silently as a phantom—” 

“ Ada got that out of a book, I know.” 

“Don’t break the thread of my discourse, child. 
Where was I? Qh, at the sail-boat. Yes, and 
some oars were dipping in and out the water 
somewhere—invisible oars, plied by Nereids, I 
guess—and somebody whistled an air from 7ra- 
viata. It came on the wind ‘like horns of elf- 
land faintly blowing,’ from Heaven knows where 
—but I found out afterward. I just tied the pony 
to a tree, and took out my pencil; but, goodness ! 
it needed a Salvator Rosa; and I couldn’t get the 
sounds in anyway, and presently they crystallized 
into words, and somebody was saying, ‘And so 
you eloped together, eh?’ Ob, you’ve dropped a 
stitch, Polly !” 

“ Bother the stitches!” said Nell. 
I’m worked up to concert pitch.” 

And even the practical Anna Richmond re- 
marked, “ How romantic!” 

“¢ And so you eloped together,’ ” repeated Ada, 
delighted with herself and her audience. “The 
voice made my heart stand still, it seemed so near, 
and yet nobody in sight. Iheld my breath. Pol- 
ly, you are making a mess of your work—” 

“ And what did the lady reply ?” asked Polly. 

“T never said there was a lady in the case.” 

“T don’t see how there could have been an 
elopement without one,” persisted Nell. 

“Don’t pump astory-teller, Nell. ‘We were both 
very young,’ the other person answered. ‘The 
night was too splendid to waste over German 
verbs. We had driven fast for an hour, having 
eluded the teachers and the servants and the 
watch-dog at the Lambert Seminary—’” 

“That’s where you graduated, Miss Pauline, 
isn’t it?” drawled Mrs. Daight. 

“T never graduated anywhere. I was a dunce.” 

“We never dreamed of pursuit, you know,’” 
repeated Ada, picking up the thread again; “ ‘in 
fact, we had no definite object in view but the 
moment’s happiness. I stopped to bait the horse. 
In the mean time we strolled into a shabby old 
church where a wedding was going on—a simple 
affair. When the bride turned away from the al- 
tar we stepped forward: it was the inspiration of 
themoment. Theclergyman began the service. “I 
forbid the banns,” some one cried from the door- 
way, and the principals, male and female, con- 
fronted us. It ended there. Her uncle sent her 
to a nunnery in Quebec. I accepted a situation 
as civil engineer in California. Unless she cares 
for your dark friend, it is my duty to propose, 
don’t you think ” 

“*A pleasant duty indeed,’ replied the first 
speaker. ‘Duty? No, not unless you love her. 
She has probably recovered.’ ” 

“ And—what did the other—person answer ?” 
asked Polly, very deliberately, and stopping to 
pick up a stitch. 

“*You think so? he asked, as if the idea was 
new to him.” 

“ And then?” 

“That was all. One of them began to whistle 
from Traviata again. They spoke about the fish- 
ing and the tides, and I came away, hugging my 
romance. Wasn’t it nice and odd, Polly ?” 

“But why were you not discovered at your 
eavesdropping ?” 

“Why? Just because it was regular eaves- 
dropping, you know. The speakers were under 
the cliffs in a boat.” 

“Yes,” said Nell Daight, “I know the place. 
Clarence took me there once. It is the Cliff 
Cave, where they fish; it runs under the ledge 
the length of this piazza; and there’s a fissure in 
the rock overhead through which you can see a 
strip of blue sky and birds wheeling across it. To 
one sitting above, voices would reach easily from 
below.” 

“T barely escaped falling through the fissure 
once,” said Anna Richmond. “Some day the 
whole mass will crumble away, and plunge into 
the river. I hope I sha’n’t be there.” 

That night, when Vaughn met Pauline in the 
garden, she asked, “Has the fishing been good 
to-day ?” 


“Do go on. 





“We went shooting,” he replied ; “we fished 
yesterday.” 

“Tn the Cliff Cave?” 

“Yes, but we had no luck. We rested on our 
oars, lighted our pipes—” 

“ But Clarence was with you? Wasn't he vol- 
uble? What did you talk about ?” 

“ About auld lang syne, Pauline.” 

“Oh, that is too stupid. Auld lang syne is a 
bore. There is nothing in the past I care to re- 
member.” 

“Nothing, Pauline ?—nothing? Then I will 
resign you to the present and Mr. Gildersleeve,” 
as that gentleman joined them; and Mr. Vaughn 
lighted his cigarette and strolled toward the riv- 
er-bank. Mr. Vaughn would have left the Ter- 
race behind him, as well as the girl he loved, on 
the following day, but Mrs. Richmond’s horses 
took fright on the way to the station, and while 
the coachman broke his arm, Vaughn came off 
with a bad sprain of the ankle. Could anything 
be more commonplace and less romantic ? he ask- 
ed himself. Reclining on Mrs. Richmond’s piazza 
and watching Gildersleeve and Pauline together 
was discipline enough to prepare him for the sev- 
enth heaven. Such a trivial thing as a sprained 
ankle to defeat him thus! But sometimes lovers, 
as well as common folks, mistake success for de- 
feat. Mrs. Richmond’s red-shirted mowers in the 
hot fields yonder may have envied him his luck in 
being able to lie in the shadow with his bandaged 
ankle and his novel; but they would have learn- 
ed that Nature knows how to equalize lots could 
they have known the arrows of outrageous for- 
tune by which he was wounded daily as he watch- 
ed Gildersleeve putting off in the boat with Pau- 
line alone, at sunset or moonrise, and heard their 
laughter and song echoing far into the night. 
Pauline was very gracious to the invalid, to be 
sure, just as she would be to a hopeless cripple or 
beggar, he thought. She fetched his books, she 
heaped his pillows, she even brought him strange 
wild flowers which she and Gildersleeve had sur- 
prised in the woods; but she only staid beside 
him long enough to pass the jest, to give a part- 
ing shot, a bit of badinage—only long enough to 
exasperate. Gildersleeve developed an unhappy 
faculty of laying claim to her when Vaughn fan- 
cied that he had secured her. 

But even a sprain does not last forever. He 
might travel any day now, the doctor said; and 
he was surprised to find that he was loth to leave. 
After all, the pain had been flavored with plea- 
sure. Looking backward he could recall many 
thrilling moments which had made his pangs en- 
durable. However, he was to depart in the morn- 
ing, and to-night, as one and all were looking for 
their bedroom candles and exchanging good- 
nights, he suddenly remembered Mrs. Richmond’s 
Tennyson, which he had left in the hammock in 
the grove at the foot of the garden: a shower 
might come up in the night and deface it. The 
garden was dark and dewy, and full of fantastic 
shadows and sweet scents, and the grove was dark- 
er still, with a gleam of the river on the other side, 
and the aspens quivering like pattering rain-drops. 
In the semi-darkness some one moved toward him, 
some one whose white drapery brushed against his 
hand. What sudden impulse was it which made 
Vaughn stretch out a detaining arm toward this 
flying shadow, while he whispered, “‘ Pauline, Pau- 
line, you were mine once, heart and soul.” 

“And now,” said Pauline, in her clear tense 
tones—‘ now I belong to Mr. Gildersleeve.” 

Vaughn dropped his arms idly ; he had forgot- 
ten how her hand trembled in his own an instant 
before; he only knew that she belonged to Gilder- 
sleeve. 


It was, perhaps, two years later when, strolling 
aimlessly through an art gallery in Europe, Mr. 
Vaughn came face to face with Ada Clemart. 

“Well met, Miss Ada,” he said. 

“ Mrs, Gildersleeve, if you please,”’ contended 
the little lady. 

“Mrs, Gildersleeve!” echoed Vaughn. “I 
thought—I—ahem !—I had not heard—” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid to say it. You thought 
Polly was wearing my shoes,eh? I was awfully 
afraid she would, too. I knew they’d pinch her. 
There! give me your arm, and let me confess. 
You were so brimful of your own affairs at the 
Terrace you never dreamed that I—well, that I 
had made up my mind to marry Mr. Gildersleeve 
myself. Isn’t it Thackeray who says if a woman 
makes up her mind to marry a certain person, 
be she hunchbacked, or queer in her legs, or what 
not, let him look to himself—or words to that ef- 
fect? Well, Gildersleeve and I were travelling 
companions on the way home after the summer 
ended at Mrs. Richmond’s.—Do you know, by-the- 
way, they have lost their money, and sold the 
Terrace? Too bad!—Polly had gone already. 
Travelling was never so divine an employment 
before. I would gladly have kept on, like the 
Wandering Jew. Mind, I didn’t know that he 
was engaged to Pauline. I supposed it was a 
flirtation ; and just to entertain him I told him 
all about you and Pauline: your elopement when 
she was at the Lambert Seminary, and you were 
only twenty, and how you were interrupted at 
the altar.” 

“ And how did you happen to know all this, 
Mrs. Gildersleeve 2” The name was like a sweet 
morsel on his tongue now—so strangely do tastes 
change. 

“‘ Now you are angry, but you ought to be grate- 
ful. How did I know it? When you have a 
secret, don’t tell it in the Cliff Cave, even to Clar- 
ence. I was overhead, near the fissure, eaves- 
dropping, you may call it if you please. I told the 
story to the guests on the piazza, next day, for a 
sensation. I didn’t give any names, you know— 
I’m not such a fool; but you ought to have seen 
poor Pauline. She knew the story better than I: 
it was as good asa play. If I had omitted that 
part where you said, ‘It is my duty to propose,’ 
Polly would never have given Gildersleeve a sec- 
ond thought. He has told me since that he wrote 





the very night after I had given him the facts, 
and broke his engagement. It didn’t break Pol- 
ly’s heart. The Gildersleeves are a high and 
mighty race, you know: all his old musty ances- 
tors would turn ‘in their earthy beds’ if he had 
married a girl with a history, so he married me. 
Doesn’t that Madonna yonder remind you of Pol- 
ly? She follows you with her eyes just as Polly 
follows you with her thoughts. Go back to Amer- 
ica, Mr. Vaughn, and marry her.” 

“T believe I will,” said Vaughn, “if Polly will 
marry me.” 

And she did. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


dees thatall attempts to extinguish the fire 
which has for several weeks been raging in the 
Keeley Run Colliery, in Pennsylvania, awakens 
new interest in other burning mines in the same 
State. A vein near Coal Castile, Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, has been burning for forty-five years. A huge 
fire was kept in a grate at the mouth of this 
mine to prevent the water in the gutters from 
freezing. One night in 1835 the timbers of the 
drift caught fire, and when discovered the flames 
were beyond control, and tle mine was aban- 
doned. Many efforts have been made since to 
work the mine, as the coal was of remarkably 
good quality; but although it has been flooded 
many times, the fire continues to rage, and the 
intense heat makes it impossible for miners to 
labor even in slopes which were opened some 
distance from the burning vein. No vegetation 
grows on the surface above this pit of fire, and 
it is dangerous to walk across it, as many places 
have caved in, and there seems to be but a thin 
shell of earth over it. Near Mauch Chunk there 
is Summit Hill Mine, which has been burning 
for about twenty-five years, and vast sums of 
money have been expended in fruitless efforts to 
extinguish the flames. 





The result of the recent election being a de- 
cided Republican majority, the next President 
of the United States will be James Abram Gar- 
field, of Ohio, and the Vice-President Chester 
Absalom Arthur, of New York. With the ex- 
ception of New Jersey and Nevada, every North- 
ern State declared itself Republican. Election 
day in this vicinity passed more quietly than 
usual, although plenty of excitement in regard 
to the final issue was manifested, not merely by 
the legal voters outside, but also by those whose 
“right” to use their influence in the home circle 
is undisputed. Small boys, however, did not 
confine their enthusiasm to the house or to 
home premises. They gathered ash barrels, old 
boxes, buckets, boards, and everything com- 
bustible, and the night was luminous with many 
a bonfire. 





Is it not wonderful that the people of this 
great nation can cast their votes for Presidential 
electors on the same day, and the news of the 
result reach the metropolis a few hours after 
sundown? We have become so accustomed to 
the telegraph that we forget what a marvellous 
invention it is, and how it brings a great people 
together. How could we endure the thought 
of the slow coaches of olden times if we were 
forced to return to the days which science had 
not brightened? We even grow impatient now- 
adays in spite of swift-winged messages, and find 
ourselves looking forward to some future when 
yet more wonderful inventions shall complete 
the annihilation of time and space. 





The bright November evenings are full of in- 
terest to star-gazers. The planets are specially 
attractive, Venus and Jupiter being prominent 
objects in the sky, and Mercury doing his best 
to rival them. Saturn also challenges notice, 
and the clustering constellations in the sky are 
full of radiant stars. 





A most remarkable occurrence has transpired 
in Glenn’s Falls, New York. A justice has sen- 
tenced a man to thirty days’ imprisonment for 
stealing an umbrella! In most places umbrellas 
are regarded as public property. 


A necklace manufactured expressly for Sara 
Bernhardt has been on exhibition at the Palais 
de l’ Industrie, in Paris. It is composed of small 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies set in a floral 
— on a groundwork of minute diamonds. 
‘rom the front of the collar falls a graceful fes- 
toon of foliage in diamonds, sustaining a rose 
formed of rubies. This pendant can be detach- 
ed, and worn as a brooch or locket, or us an or- 
nament for the hair. 


A machine in New York is at work turning 
out every minute three hundred cornucopias, 
used for putting up candies. At this rate there 
will be an ample supply for all the little ones at 
Christmas. It is to be hoped that the amount 
of pure, healthful candies will be in proportion. 


One of the oldest castles of Bohemia is situ- 
ated on the Hradschin, that rises abruptly from 
the Moldau, and towers above the city of Prague. 
The more habitable part of this castle—which is 
considered one of the finest specimens of feudal 
architecture in Europe—is being remodelled for 
the use of the Crown Prince Rudolph and his 
Belgian bride during the first year of their mar- 
ried life. The Princess Stephanie, who is of a 
studious nature, and devoted to the fine arts, has 
expressed her intention of filling the castle with 
painters and musicians. 





Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, whose recent death, 
at the age of seventy-eight, occurred at Wayland, 
Massachusetts, was for several years a resident 
of this city. On account of her husband’s ill 
health she took the entire editorial charge of 
the Antislavery Standard for two years. After- 
ward she and her husband edited it conjointly 
for several years. While in New York Mrs. 
Child gathered around her many friends, and al- 
though she cared little for general society, her 
home was a pleasant meeting-place for the most 
distinguished literary men, artists, and philan- 
thropists. Her latter years were spent in retire- 
ment at Wayland; but as a successful authoress 
and journalist, and as a warm-hearted, untiring 
philanthropist, she accomplished a long-to-be- 
remembered work, and her memory will held 
in esteem and veneration by her countrymen 
and country-women, 
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[NovemBer 27, 1880. 








(Begun in Hanren’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIII.) 
Be .+- T-O-V ES. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avrnor or “ Lizzie Lorton or Grevniee,” “ Patriora 


Kempau.,” “Tur Atonement or Leam Donpas,” 
“From Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE FAMILY AT SHERRARDINE. 


Ir was the loudest, noisiest, best tempered, 
most unscholarly, and most generous family in 
the county. There was not a potential genius 
nor a present student among them, but there was 
not a coward, nor a “crab,” as they called the 
cross-grained when speaking among themselves— 
not one who would have told a lie to have saved 
his life, nor who would have forfeited his honor 
to have redeemed his fortune. 

There were six of them for the first and most 
important batch—the twins leading off the family 
ball, as they used to say, followed in less than a 
year by Jemmy, the sub-lieutenant, with three 
other boys, all treading on each other’s heels as 
closely as might be. Then came a gap of ten 
years, when the circle was finally closed by the 
advent of a pretty little girl as the general play- 
thing and universal delight. Thus the family 
proper—Nora not counting, being a kind of off- 
set and common property—had the appearance 
of being all of one age. For Jack, the youngest, 
was as tall and almost as strong at seventeen as 
was Jemmy at twenty; and among the four there 
was not half an inch of difference in height, nor 
two pounds to spare in weight. The whole six 
were fashioned after the same pattern, the boys 
being just as dark-haired, as bright-eyed, as loud- 
voiced, and as socially audacious as the Doves: 
and to a stranger it was the oddest as well as 
the most bewildering thing in the world to see 
them all assembled together. It was impossible 
to tell which was which until you had learned 
the minor signs. Even in the family itself mis- 
takes were continually being made in voices and 
backs ; and as for Georgie and Pattie, no one 
knew one from the other without her distinctive 
brooch. It was one of the favorite amusements 
of these two curly-headed young scamps to play 
practical jokes on the household by reason of 
their strange resemblance; and good-humored rows 
were always going on because Jemmy said it was 
Gip who had picked that ripe peach which he had 
been watching, and Jack swore that it was Pip, 
and neither of the accused persons would tell 
which it was. When they changed or took off 
their sign-boards, as their silver name-brooches 
were generally called, not the mother herself knew 
them apart. And if she did not, who else could ? 
As for the boys, they borrowed each other’s 
names and wore each other’s clothes with perfect 
impartiality; and thus the Pennefather family 
had a queer, shifting, phantasmagoric kind of per- 
sonality, which made each member responsible 
for the follies committed by the whole together, 
to the destruction of all identity and the accumu- 
lation of individual blame. 

It might have been supposed that the father 
and mother would have done something to keep 
all these turbulent elements in some kind of or- 
der; but Mr. Pennefather was still only a great 
boy himself, and Mrs. Pennefather was one of 
those good - tempered, careless kind of women, 
who never look beyond the day, and who only de- 
sire to see people happy about them. Her mo- 
therhood was comprised in two things only—to 
keep her children in good health, and to let them 
be happy in their own way. She would have 
been very glad if they could have sucked in learn- 
ing with their oranges, but she objected to their 
being forced to learn against their will, and she 
would rather they were well-grown, vigorous, 
light-hearted dunces than leaders of the world’s 
best thoughts by the sacrifice of the sunshine and 
laughter of their youth. She had married when 
only just seventeen; so that both she and her 
husband were even now in the very zenith of their 
own lives, and far more the playfellows than the 
guides or rulers of their children. Add to which, 
the consciousness of her aristocratic lineage, which 
lifted them above the level of the village herd, 
and absolved them from the obligation of class 
conformity and spiritless respect for other peo- 
ple’s prejudices, and just so much income as gave 
them all they wanted—with a scramble—and 
their wildness, their audacity, their ingrained Bo- 
hemianism, can be accounted for, if to some the 
explanation carried with it no justification—as es- 
pecially did it not to Mrs. Morshead and that oth- 
er member of her social béte noire, Mr. Brans- 
combe. 

To Mr. Branscombe, indeed, this noisy, unschol- 
arly, and unesthetic family was intensely anti- 
pathetic ; and he and Mrs. Morshead drove their 
little chariots of condemnation side by side over 
the Pennefather course; though even here they 
did not agree, save in their joint end of vilifying 
these social abominations. 

To express his feelings, as well as to relieve 
his mind, the elegant Mr. Branscombe once drew 
a caricature which represented all the Pennefa- 
thers as rather curious-looking savages, shooting 
arrows at an Apollo, crowned with bay, and hold- 
ing his lyre in his hand. The figure which did 
duty for the great god of light and poetry had as 
much of his own likeness as he could manage to 
give it; and the drawing was after his special 
manner—proudly independent of anatomy, pro- 
portion, and perspective. The arrows were going 
all ways but the right, and would have hit the 
moon sooner than the god; and the eight sav- 

were very little above the artistic ability of 
the ploughboy’s chalk drawing on the barn door. 
But Mr. Branscombe saw in it his intention rath- 
er than the execution, and, under solemn promise 
of secrecy from in a tg 
among the h And all save Mrs. Mors- 
head ete Raghad, and hypocritically pro- 





nounced it clever and wonderfully amusing. But 
the terrible old woman, who also scorned a lie, 
when she gave it back, said to Mr. Branscombe: 
“Well, all I can say is, this is not my idea of 
drawing, and those things are no more like the 
Pennefathers than they are like me. They are 
not human beings at all; you might as well call 
them tadpoles at once.” 

“ Ah, my dear lady,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
sublime tranquillity, “it takes an education to un- 
derstand true art. Only artists can appreciate 
artists.” 

To which Mrs. Morshead snapped for answer : 

“TI know a good thing when I see it as well as 
any one else. But I don’t call that good. I call 
it a horrid daub.” 

And Mr. Branscombe never forgave that criti- 
cism, nor since then had he set foot in Mrs. Mors- 
head’s house; and he vowed he never would. 

It mattered little to the Pennefathers whether 
Mr. Branscombe caricatured them or no. The 
whole family held him in the supremest contempt 
as a poor creature not worth powder and shot, 
and to be passed over with the contempt which 
great dogs feel for little ones. They laughed at 
his esthetics, his foppery, and his vanity ; and he 
ridiculed the want in them of all that they despised 
in him, and added to it contempt for the manliness 
or vigor on which they most prided themselves. 
They thought him a jackass, and he thought them 
earth-worms ; they would not have given sixpence 
for all his art in a lump, and he would not have 
given a penny for all their stamina and tone. 

So the little quarrel ran along the highway of 
life between Sherrardine and Rose Hill; but when 
poor Mrs. Branscombe died it was Mr, Penne- 
father who wrote the most feeling note; it was 
Mrs. Pennefather who gave Stella the most sym- 
pathetic kiss on that first visit of condolence ; and 
it was the six savages who, on the day of the fu- 
neral, felt the most dismal and sorrowful of all, at 
Highwood, save Augusta Latrobe and Mrs. Prin- 
sep. Blunt brains for the finer work of intelli- 
gence—these they undoubtedly had ; but the crea- 
tures had good hearts; and if logarithms were as 
a sealed book to them, human kindness was their 
daily primer. Resentment and constancy of ill 
feeling were as little in their way as the higher 
branches of mathematics or the Hegelian philos- 
ophy; and when the grave closed over the dead, 
it closed also over the last shred of “ misunder- 
standing” ; and even Mr. Branscombe, who had 
all the tenacity of estrangement proper to a vain 
man, was forced to accept the olive-branch and 
bury the hatchet. This came all the more easy 
to him inasmuch as he received their frank sur- 
render, not as sympathy with his sorrow, but as 
homage to his personality ; and to pay homage to 
Mr. Branscombe was to possess yourself of that 
sentiment which did service with him for friend- 
ship. 

The one blot in the picnic that was to come off 
was the fact that Stella Branscombe would not be 
there. 

“T suppose it is impossible,” said Jemmy, with 
a slightly sombre air. 

The Doves always accused Master Jemmy of 
being “ hard hit in that quarter.” 

“Oh, well!” said Gip, opening her eyes, “I 
don’t think it would quite do to go to a picnic 
when one’s mother has not been dead six weeks. 
What a muff you are, Jem, to talk such rubbish !” 

“T don’t see what harm it would do,” said Jem- 
my. “It must be awfully slow for the poor girl 
to be shut up all the day long with only old Brans- 
combe. I dare say he reads his poetry to her 
and plays on the piano as he used in poor Mrs. 
Branscombe’s time. How sick I shouldbe! I'd 
rather be mast-headed than listen to one of old 
Branscombe’s yarns !” 

“So would I,” said Gip. 

“How could you be mast-headed, Gip, when 
you are only a girl?” asked Jemmy, gravely ; for 
though given to practical jokes, the family, as a 
family, was profoundly literal. 

“No, I don’t suppose I could be. My petticoats 
would come in the way,” said Gip ; and then they 
both laughed, as at a good joke, the point of which 
was intelligible only to themselves. 

“Tt must be awfully jolly to be a sailor and a 
boy,” said Gip, after they had finished their 
laugh, and come back to such common-sense as 
they possessed. 

“It’s not all honey, I can tell you,” said Jem- 
my. “One gets pepper pretty often, and then it’s 
stinging hot, and no mistake.” 

“Then you shouldn’t do anything to get pep- 
per,” said Gip, sagely. ‘“ You could keep out of 
it if you liked.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to say that, Gip,” said 
Jemmy from the height of his superior wisdom ; 
“but no fellow can keep out of it; and I do be- 
lieve those fellows give it to us to keep their 
hands in, and just for the fun of the thing. Why, 
the very blue-jackets say we often get jawed at 
when we don’t deserve it; and so we do, and it’s 
ashame. But it’s jolly fun all the same,” added 
the good-tempered young fellow, laughing again, 
“and I dare say the youngsters are too cocky, and 
want it taken out of them.” 

“TI think you are improved, Jem,” said Gip, 
critically. 

“Think so?’ he answered. “If I’m not, I 
ought to be, for I’ve been jawed at often enough.” 

“I dare say it did you good,” said Gip, still 
critical. 

“ What did him good ?” asked Mr. Pennefather, 
coming into the room. 

“ Being jawed at,” continued Gip, with no more 
consciousness of vulgarity than she had of crime. 

“ All you youngsters want the dust taken out 
of your jackets,” said the father of the flock, neg- 
lecting his duty of rebuke mainly because he did 
not see it. 

“ Well, Pater, you didn’t like it when you were 
young,” said Jemmy. ‘“‘ And J don’t suppose any 
one ever did.” 

“I don’t suppose they did, Jem ; but it has to be 
done all the same,” answered his father, laughing. 





And then all three laughed, as Jem and Gip 
had laughed before, the moving cause, which 
would have been invisible to every one else, some- 
how clear as daylight tothem. And at the sound 
of that well-known peal, Pip, who was never very 
far from her companion Dove, came jumping 
through the open window, loudly demanding what 
the fun was all about, and what was up. 

And when her sister answered, “ Pater says 
we youngsters have to be jawed at for our good,” 
Pip joined in.the fun, and they went through a 
second edition with as much hearty zeal as they 
had gone through the first. 

Undoubtedly they were the most mindless and 
unpoetic set of intellectual savages to be found 
within the four seas, and Mr. Branscombe’s re- 
fined contempt was so far justified. And yet might 
there not be something better even than art and 
poetry and philosophy ?—something that atoned 
for those unidealizing brains, that childish laugh- 
ter, those comparatively low aims of life ?—some- 
thing that redeemed this endless rollic from ab- 
solute folly, because showing that it was not 
heartlessness, if it was unquestionably mental 
vacuity ? ; 

To be happy in themselves, inoffensive to oth- 
ers, to abjure all active ill-nature, and to do such 
good as they could in charity to the poor, made 
about the sum of their philosophy. No pessimist 
could have ever taught them the value of discon- 
tent, the good of doubt and disbelief of mankind 
at large, or the virtue of turning outward all the 
seamy sides of every person and every thing. No 
political economist could have convinced them of 
the sin of almsgiving, or the evil of going beyond 
the market price in wages or gratuities. They were 
utterly and entirely dense on both these points ; 
and it was fighting with bags of wool to demon- 
strate to them the enormity of charity, or the 
check given to the progress of humanity and the 
improvement of things by the sin of cheerfulness 
and contentment. 

Even now, when the last explosion of laughter 
because Pater had said jawing was a good thing 
for the young had ceased, a characteristic piece 
of their general iniquity was perpetrated. Old 
Betty Bailey came whining up to the front door 
with her usual story of hunger and distress; and 
would the kind gentleman give her sixpence? for 
indeed she was but badly off and ailing. And 
Mr. Pennefather, instead of sending her about 
her business, and threatening her with the con- 
stable and the lock-up, and the dread Bench on 
the Saturday, to teach her how to beg the next 
time, ordered the old sinner into the kitchen, 
where a glass of good beer, a loaf of bread, and 
a screw of tea were given her, though every one 
knew that she made up, from one thing and an- 
other, nigh on five shillings a week ; and it is pos- 
sible to live on sixpence a day. On the basis of 
that sixpence a day Betty Bailey was rich; and if 
she would but have abjured tea and tobacco, she 
would soon have been a capitalist. Instead of 
which, with her wealth of five shillings a week 
and potential saving of six in the month, she came 
begging and crying to Sherrardine ; and Mr. Pen- 
nefather gave her doles just as if she had been 
poor enough to need them. 

It was pauperizing the neighborhood, of course, 
to go on like this, but the master of Sherrardine 
could not be made to see the thing in the right 
light, or be brought to confess that he was wrong 
in what he did. Lectured and argued with by 
travelling economists, he stuck to his stupidly im- 
movable point with the tenacity of a woman, and 
held on to his peg when the ground had been cut 
to ribbons beneath his feet. He had only one 
argument, and he used it with exasperating con- 
sistency, even when he had been proved wrong, 
and guilty of an offense to the community at 
large. 

“The poor creatures are very badly off,” he 
used to say. “I can not sit in my own comfort- 
able home, with a good fire and a good dinner, and 
not feel for their wretchedness. And if I feel for 
them I must help them, and political economy may 
go to the deuce.” 

He was a dense, woolly-headed, unscientific son 
of Adam, granted; but there were men in the 
world perhaps a little worse than he—men to 
whom he could have given weight, yet ridden far 
past on the road which we generally call the road 
to heaven; and all things considered, society 
would not have made a bad bargain of it had it 
exchanged a few wiry prim-set virtues for some of 
his soft and generous faults. 

They were all in the same way—all generous, 
open-handed, good-natured people, who made war 
only against peevishness and churlishness in all 
their forms, and who thought life eminently worth 
living for all who did their duty and let unplea- 
sant things slide. 

After old Betty Bailey had been disposed of, 
and the girls had told their experience at the 
Laurels—how cross Mrs. Morshead was, and how 
sweet and placid Augusta ; after they had reck- 
oned up for the twentieth time the names and 
numbers of their expected guests at the picnic, 
and who was to bring what—they walked off to 
the billiard-room, Pater taking Pip, and Jemmy 
joined with Gip. The girls were as fond of sport 
and games as their brothers, and knew all the 
tricks with rod and gun and cue, with pistol, 
cards, and dice, just as if they too had been born 
with the privilege of wearing knickerbockers, and 
into the inheritance of beards. They knew a few 
things more, for which the world did not give them 
the credit they deserved ; as, for instance, how to 
embroider work-house sheeting into extraordina- 
rily showy dresses, looking as if they had cost, 
as they would have said, a pot of money, but of 
which the mercantile value was only a few sbil- 
lings. They could trim their hats so as to fill the 
souls of their companions with envious admiration, 
but the material was little better than rags and 
snippets ; and they could make their own gowns 
with the help of the fashion books and here and 
there a pattern which they bought or borrowed, 
and which, being audacious and extreme, they al- 





ways exaggerated beyond the line allowed by 
others. They were thoroughly handy girls, albeit 
of the tomboy and audacious kind ; though it must 
be confessed their work would not bear looking 
into, and told best ata distance. But they kept all 
this industry, for which no one gave them credit, 
for the long winter evenings when the boys were 
away, and no out-of-door amusements were to be 
had. In the summer they would have thought it 
a kind of high treason against the meaning of 
their existence had they pored over needle-work 
instead of spreading themselves abroad in the 
garden and woods ; and to “amuse the boys, poor 
old chaps,” when they came home for their holi- 
days, where they practiced every virtue but that 
of sticking to their lessons, was the first duty in 
the Pennefather catalogue. Still, the Doves had 
the germs of domesticity in them; and provided 
all the windows might be open night and day, in 
snow-time as in sunshine—provided they might 
jump into ice-cold water every morning, and take 
a twelve-mile walk, or its equivalent, every day 
—they would make good wives and managers 
enough. At all events, their homes would never 
be wanting in pleasantness nor amiability. 

As soon as they got into the billiard-room the 
mother and the other boys joined them—for they 
were always together when in the house—and the 
game went on with spirit. The four were fairly 
matched, and each made as good play as the 
other; and when any one made a miss or a fluke, 
the whole family gave tongue at once, and the up- 
roar was simply deafening. Jack and Bob bet on 
Pip and Pater, Mater and Dick on Gip and Jem; 
and the interest was at its height when the sound 
of wheels on the gravel, a loud ring at the bell, 
and a sudden scuffling of feet and a chorus of 
voices in the hall brought things to a stand-still. 
A moment after two well set up young fellows 
came striding into the room, followed by the serv- 
ants all in grins, and half a dozen dogs leaping 
up and barking a welcome. 

Down went the cues, and all abroad were scat- 
tered the balls. Bets, spots, places, and play 
were forgotten, as the whole Pennefather family 
converged to one point, and “ Well, Val! Well, 
Mil!” was shouted by the eight in concert. 

“ Awfully glad to see you, boys,” was Mr. Pen- 
nefather’s welcome ; “ but you have stolen a march 
onus. We didn’t expect you till half past six.” 

“We took the express, and got out at Lings- 
ton,” said one of the young men, “and then rode 
overinatrap. It was better than knocking about 
that smoky old Manchester.” 

“So it was,” they all said together; and then 
they all laughed—as only the Pennefathers knew 
how. 

“Early or late, you are always welcome,” said 
Mrs. Pennefather, prettily ; and then the boys and 
girls indorsed her statement with a volley of, “Oh, 
it’s awfully jolly to have you sooner than we ex- 
pected.” And, “ It was awfully good fun that you 
thought of coming that way.” 

To which the young men replied, in the same 
strain, “Yes, it was awful good fun; and the 
drive was quite too jolly.” 

And after this they all streamed out into the 
drawing-room, where they had afternoon tea and 
an “awfully jolly pile’ of muffins, and were as 
happy as youth, good health, and unbridled spir- 
its could make them. 

The two young fellows who had come over in 
a dog-cart from Lingston, at the cost of another 
five-and-twenty shillings, rather than knock about 
Manchester for a couple of hours, were of much 
the same kind and class as the Pennefathers 
themselves. Known individually at Sherrardine 
as Val and Mil—together as the Cowley boys— 
the world in general recognized them as Mr. Val- 
entine and Mr. Milford Cowley, the only sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowley, of Greyhurst Manor, War- 
wickshire. It recognized one of them, too, as heir 
to a fine property, and winked its wicked eyes when 
it discussed their intimacy with the Pennefa- 
thers. “ Birds of a feather,” it said—Mrs. Mors- 
head its spokeswoman—‘“ but it was very con- 
venient for genteel paupers like the Pennefathers 
to have about them birds with golden feathers 
like the young Mr. Cowleys ; and no doubt those 
Miss Pennefathers would do their best to catch 
them. But if old Mr. and Mrs. Cowley did their 
duty, they would put an end to the whole thing, 
and take their sons out of danger. The Cowley 
boys, indeed! Cowley fools if they did not see 
the schemes that were on foot, and victims if they 
gave in to them.” 

This was Mrs. Morshead’s verdict, representing 
the suspicious and censorious; but to no one at 
Sherrardine had the chance of Val or Mil falling 
seriously in love with Gip or Pip ever presented 
itself as yet; and if the thing had been suggest- 
ed to them they would have extinguished it by 
peals of interminable laughter. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE REWARD OF SACRIFICE, 


Natura. ty the picnic to be given next Wednes 
day by the Pennefathers was the great theme of 
present conversation at Highwood. It was to be 
a very grand affair, as the neighborhood counted 
grandeur; and curiosity was on tiptoe, together 
with hope and anticipation. 

Miss Dawson, the milliner, was in high glee at 
the whole affair. She was making a supremely 
good thing out of it, for all the young ladies had 
something new for the occasion ; and trade, which 
was generally so slack at the little town, was 
stirred up into a very consolatory spasm of brisk- 
ness and vitality. 

Every one in the place was asked, as well as a 
fair sprinkling of those not immediately bound 
up with the fortunes of Highwood. And among 
the rest Hortensia Lyon, with her parents and 
Randolph Mackenzie; and no doubt was felt by 
the Pennefathers as to the glad acceptance of 
the four. But Hortensia, the pretty Puritan, was 
in the age when works of supererogation and acts 
of quite unnecessary self-sacrifice are more de- 
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lightful than any other pleasures. Yearning for 
distinction, if not publicly in the eyes of men, yet 
privately and to herself, she could not take things 
easily, nor let herself go with the crowd. She 
must stand apart, and take up a moral that 
should single her out from the rest. She must 
sacrifice what would seem to be her natural in- 
clination for the greater gain of her conscience— 
as now in this matter of the picnic to Greenhill 
Falls. 

When the note of invitation, written in Gip’s big 
round sprawling hand, was brought to the family 
at Derwent Lodge, and Mr. Lyon, looking up from 
the chess table where he was playing a bad game 
against his wife’s worse, said, kindly, “Good news 
for you, little maid,” and Mrs. Lyon, with mo- 
therly solicitude, added, “ And you shall have 
that pretty new costume which Miss Dawson says 
she has just got from Paris—I dare say it only 
came from London, but it is the very thing for 
a picnic”—Hortensia answered, with pious prim- 
ness: “No, I shall not go. When Stella Brans- 
combe is in such sorrow I do not think the Pen- 
nefathers should have given a picnic at all; and 
certainly I do not think that I ought to go to it.” 

“Oh, Hortensia, I say!” remonstrated Ran- 
dolph. 

“ Stuff!” said Mr. Lyon, good-humoredly. 

“My dear,” said the mother, “ you can not re- 
fuse the invitation. It will look so odd if you, 
one of the young people of the place, refuse. 
You must go, Hortensia.” 

“No, mother; my conscience would not let 
me,” said Hortensia, gravely. 

“Stuff!” again repeated Mr. Lyon—“ stuff and 
nonsense, child. Are you going to make your- 
self talked about all over the place ?” 

“T do not care for that if I am conscious that 
I am doing my duty,” said Hortensia, 

“ All right as a matter of sentiment, I admit, 
but the application does not fit,” returned her fa- 
ther. “There is no dereliction of duty in go- 
ing to a friendly picnic because poor Mrs. Brans- 
combe died six weeks ago. You can not live by 
the side of any grave, my child; not even by 
the side of your mother’s, when that sad time 
comes—” 

“Thank you, William,” said Mrs. Lyon, with a 
displeased smile. 

“ still less are you able to indulge in this kind 
of enduring melancholy for one who was only the 
mother of your friend.” 

“While Stella is unhappy I will not go to balls 
and things,” said Hortensia, raising her pretty 
eyes with a sorrowful look. 

“But, Hortensia, I say!” remonstrated Ran- 
dolph for the second time. 

To his good, uncritical, and believing soul the 
self-sacrifice of his little cousin was heroic, saint- 
ly, divine ; yet, for all that, his own grosser hu- 
manity was too strong to make that act of renun- 
ciation acceptable. He loved her for her sweet 
and noble intention; but he wanted it to stop 
there and not go on into deed. 

“ Oh, it is only one of her fads. The child will 
never be such a fool. She will think better of it 
when the time comes,” said Mr. Lyon, turning 
back to his game. “Check, mydear. No, don’t 
do that. If you cover with your bishop I shall 
simply take him, and you will be no better off 
than before. And—no, you can not do that ei- 
ther. I have told you twenty times that you can 
not castle out of check. You can not get out of 
it; you are done for—check, check; check and 
mate. And now, my little maid, come here to 
me and let us make an end of this last bit of 
silliness.” 

“Tt is not silliness, father,” said Hortensia, 
gravely. “I am quite in earnest.” 

“And you do not see that you are casting a 
slur on others by your romantic self-sacrifice ? 
You very good people never see that, it seems to 
me.” 

“T am casting no slur on any one, father.” 

“No? If it is right for you to abstain from 
pleasure because Mrs. Branscombe died six weeks 

, then it is wrong for others to enjoy.” 

“Tt is right for me because I am Stella’s spe- 
cial friend,” said Hortensia, drawing her lips to- 
gether. 

“ And your cousin, who is here only for a short 
time?” her father asked, with a merry glance at 
Randolph. 

“Randolph will not mind,” said Hortensia. 

“Oh, but I do,” said Randolph, with energy. 
“T mind very much indeed, Hortensia. It will be 
awfully slow without you or Stella Branscombe ; 
and if you don’t go,I am sure I don’t care to 
either.” 

“And what will people say if two old folks 
like your mother and me go to a thing of this 
kind, when our child, for whose sake only all 
these frivolous amusements should be undertak- 
en, stays at home? Yet it will be a pleasant 
day, and the outing will do your mother good ; 
and I shall not be sorry to go to Greenhill Falls 
once more. It is two years now since I was 
there. Besides, I like to see young people hap- 
py. But what will people say if we go and you 
do not, eh ?” 

“Tt does not much signify what they say,” re- 
turned Hortensia, always in her character of the 
faithful witness. “If you do not dislike going, 
and do not think it wrong—” She let her sen- 
tence finish itself in silence. 

“ But if I insist ?” her father asked, with very 
make-believe sternness and very transparent se- 
verity. 

She put her hand in his. 

“ You will not,” she said, with pretty solemnity. 

“ But J do, Hortensia ; I do indeed,” interposed 
her mother, hastily. “I think it is all simply 

reposterous, and I insist on your going.” 

“No, mother, you will not force me to do what 
I think wrong,” said Hortensia. 

“What exaggerated ideas you have, Horten- 
sia!” said her mother, a little hastily. ‘‘ We shall 
be having you find out tliat it is wrong to laugh 
next, It is absurd altogether.” 





Of her own free-will Mrs. Lyon would not have 
“ played” her daughter as did her husband. Had 
she had the sole management of this ezaltée little 
head her rule would have been more defined, and 
her line considerably shorter. 

“We can not help that, Cara,” said Mr. Lyon, 
hastily, to his wife, speaking with something like 
displeasure. “She must think as she likes; of 
course we have only to take care that she does 
not go too far in what she does.” 

It was a pity, certainly, but he always took his 
daughter’s part against her mother. He never 
scolded her on his own side, even when he finally 
forbade any overt act of folly; and nothing an- 
noyed him so much as his wife’s interference and 
rebukes. The fact was, he allowed no one but 
himself to resist his little maid ; and had Horten- 
sia been sly, which she was not, she would have 
always managed so that her mother should have 
opposed her, sure that then her father would have 
consented. 

Mrs. Lyon sighed impatiently. 

“You spoil her,” she said. After which she 
took up her knitting, and kept an ostentatious and 
affronted silence. 

“TI should be sorry to make you unhappy, my 
little maid, but I should be sorry to put a slight 
on the kind-hearted Pennefathers too,” continued 
Mr. Lyon, satisfied now that he had the field to 
himself. 

“ It will not offend them because J donot go. J 
am nobody. What matter can it make to any one 
whether J go or stay away ?” said Hortensia, with 
recalcitrant humility. 

“Tt matters to us and your cousin,” answered 
her father. 

“If Randolph is going to take orders, as I 
hope he will, he might be better employed than 
spending a whole day in idle gayety. He ought 
to begin now to give up the world.” 

She spoke with the prettiest little air of Puri- 
tanical primness conceivable; but it was a pro- 
voking little air too, and once more roused her 
mother out of her safe intrenchment. 

“You take too much on yourself, Hortensia,” 
she said, hastily, and with undeniable good sense. 
“ At your age it is very unbecoming to take this 
tone of setting all the world to rights, and being 
better than your neighbors. I am sick of all this 
folly ; and I must insist on it that you come to your 
senses, and accept this invitation like any other 
rational person.” 

“No, no, Cara, we can scarcely do that,” said 
Mr. Lyon. “The little maid must not be forced 
to do what she really thinks wrong. You see it 
is not anything very outrageous—not like making 
herself a Zenana missionary, or a hospital nurse, 
as was the craze a while ago—Eh, lassie? But 
we can not compel her against her conscience. 
We can only persuade. You take her in hand, 
Randolph, and talk to her,” he continued, turn- 
ing to his nephew, for whom he had so much af- 
fection as would willingly have made him his son. 
“Perhaps she will be guided by you. Young peo- 
ple often understand each other better than we 
old ones can.” 

“T am sure I shall not be guided by Randolph, 
if I am not by you and mother!” said Hortensia, 
with a refreshingly natural outburst of girlish 
scorn. “ Randolph is not likely to influence me,” 
she added, meaning that she had the loftier views 
and the wider intelligence, and that it was she 
who took his mind in tow, not he who could steer 
hers. 

“Well, see what you can do, Ran,” said Mr. 
Lyon, in the tone of one who is tired of a discus- 
sion; and the rest, taking the hint, dropped the 
subject. But Hortensia was left so far mistress 
of the situation in that she had not been dislodged 
from her position, and still kept her resolve to 
sacrifice the day’s pleasure to friendship, and to 
stand out from the common herd as the one de- 
voted and unselfish soul among the crowd of self- 
seekers—the one faithful Abra who could mourn 
with the mourners and sit in the darkness with 
those whose sun had gone out, not only dance 
with those who piped and laugh with those who 
were glad. 

Meanwhile nothing more was said at Derwent 
Lodge about the picnic, or who would or would 
not go. The invitations were accepted in general 
form; and Mr, Lyon believed in his power to 
make his little maid do as she ought when the 
day really came. But the mother, who knew the 
signs of the times better than he, enlightened as 
she was by the mysterious sympathies of sex, saw 
only too clearly that their téte montée enthusiast 
had determined to go her own way, and that noth- 
ing was farther from her thoughts than compli- 
ance with her parents’ wish to make one of the 
guests at the Pennefathers’ picnic. 

“Tt is all William’s fault,” said Mrs. Lyon to 
herself. “He has spoiled the child so terribly 
there is no doing anything with her now. He 
will never let me interfere, and she can twist 
him round her little finger. If he would have 
let me have my proper authority over her, things 
would have been different and better.” 

And perhaps the poor dear woman was right ; 
for without question Mr. Lyon had spoiled his lit- 
tle maid, though he did prevent her from doing 
anything irremediably absurd. 

Sure enough, when the day did come—and it 
was such a glorious day !—there was Hortensia 
in her black gown, made with the ostentatious 
simplicity, the evident intention of mourning, 
which she had affected ever since Mrs. Brans- 
combe’s death. The delicate curves of her prim 
little mouth were drawn into so many straight 
lines ; her sleek hair was drawn off her face, and 
bound round her head as smooth and tight as if 
it had been so much spun silk wound by a ma- 
chine round a wooden ball; her whole manner 
was instinct with that curious spirit of silent 
Puritanism which made her the voiceless preach- 
er of vanity and the nothingness of human plea- 


sure. 
“We shall have a beautiful day,” observed Mr. 
Lyon, by way of opening the crusade. 





“Beautiful!” echoed his wife, looking straight 
down her nose. 

It was very naughty of her; she felt that it 
was ; but really she was glad that William should 
be made to feel how foolish he was in spoiling 
the child as he did, and how much wiser it would 
be to give her, the mother, proper authority. 

“ How are we going ?” asked Mr. Lyon, as if he 
had no doubts and no misgivings. “You and I 
in the victoria, Cara; and the two young ones in 
the dog-cart? You do not like the dog-cart, I 
know.” 

“T am not going, father,” said Hortensia, sim- 
ply. 

She was not in the least degree excited. Was 
she not testifying ? 

“Oh, stuff !—yes, you are,” he answered, still 
cheerful and positive. ‘“‘ Why, I thought we had 
done with all that nonsene, my little maid. Is 
it to come over again ?” 

“T can not go, father—I would so much rather 
not,” she repeated, tears coming into her eyes; 
for she was really in earnest, though she was silly 
and overconscious. “I have promised Stella to 
spend the day with her. She will feel so lonely, 
poor girl, to know that we are all enjoying our- 
selves and she left out.” 

The blood came into Mr. Lyon’s face in a flood, 
as it did when he was seriously annoyed. He 
loved his little maid—no father better; but he 
liked to have his own way too; he set a store by 
his parental authority, and he had promised him- 
self to make her yield in this matter. 

“T think you would scarcely like to disobey 
me, Hortensia, if you knew how much you pained 
me,” he said, very gravely. 

“T am so sorry, father,” she answered; “but 
indeed it is against my conscience.” 

“Your conscience should lead you to obey your 
father, Hortensia,” said Mrs. Lyon, unwisely. 

““Now, Cara, leave her to me,” returned the 
father, sharply. “She and I understand each 
other.” 

But if they did, there was no outward and vis- 
ible sign thereof, save such as could be found in 
Hortensia’s red eyes and her father’s artificial 
contentment, when, after half an hour’s private 
consultation in the study, both came back into the 
drawing-room with the air of people who have 
had a real quarrel, and made only a half-patched- 
up peace. However that might be, Mr. Lyon, he- 
roically taking the burden on himself, announced 
that as his little maid had such a strong objec- 
tion to it, he would not force her to go; and while 
he spoke Hortensia stood by with the oppressed 
kind of gratulation of a victor whose victory has 
cost her dear, but who, after all, is victor. 

“You really do spoil her too much,” said Mrs. 
Lyon, with natural displeasure. “It is not kind 
to her, William, to give her her own way in this 
manner. She should be made to obey.” 

“You know nothing about the matter, Cara,” 
answered her husband, irritably. “If I say that 
her reasons have convinced me, that ought to be 
enough for you.” 

“She makes a downright slave of you,” re- 
turned Hortensia’s mother, even more irritably 
than the father had spoken. “And every year 
things get worse.” 

“Tam master in my own house,” said her hus- 
band, with a peremptory air. “And it is time 
that we were starting.” 

All this time poor Randolph had not spoken 
a word, but he was in misery all the same. He 
would have given half his fortune to have escaped 
this picnic, from which all the sweetness and sun- 
shine had gone. How far pleasanter it would 
have been to have gone with Hortensia to Rose 
Hill, where he too might have hoped to cheer Stel- 
la Branscombe—Cyril Ponsonby’s star and his! 
But he knew that his best breeding and his high- 
est duty lay in simply accepting the dry husks of 
what might have been such a rich feast of enjoy- 
ment ; so, with a very sad face and very reproach- 
ful eyes, he mounted the cob that had been as- 
signed to him, while Mr. and Mrs. Lyon went on 
in the victoria, and wrangled all the way. They 
were a very affectionate couple, as times go in 
this naughty world, but they were terribly put out 
to-day, the one by Hortensia’s obstinacy, and 
the other by her victory, and they revenged on 
each other the annoyance for which she was to 
blame. 

So this was where the little Puritan’s exagger- 
ated sense of right had led them all—to the ill- 
humor and discomfort of her father and mother, 
to the disappointment and gloomy boredom of 
poor unoffending Randolph Mackenzie, and to the 
temporary annoyance of half a dozen other people, 
and especially of the kind-hearted Pennefathers 
themselves, who “ wanted the thing to go.” 

She gratified herself, however, though she pain- 
ed so many; and when she found herself at Stel- 
la’s—thanked, praised, condoled with for her sac- 
rifice, and caressed with loving gratitude by her 
friend—she thought that she had the fairest slice 
of the day’s great cake. Her slice was even lar- 
ger when Mr. Branscombe sent for her to go into 
his studio, where he sat in his elegant gray velvet 
costume, with the band of white crape round his 
arm to mark his mourning for a saint. 

“This is just such a thing as I should have 
expected from you,” he said, holding Hortensia’s 
hand in his long, white, scented fingers—“ the 
delicate act of a faithful soul perfumed with an- 
gelic sweetness.” 

Hortensia blushed, and looked supremely pret- 
ty. The praises of her own consciousness were 
pleasant, but Mr. Branscombe’s were intoxicating. 
There was a fine nebulous suggestiveness about 
them inexpressibly fascinating, and she was not 
of the age to criticise, or to detect the difference 
between words without meaning and full of lofty 
sound, and those which had a definite idea and 
an intelligible thought. 

Mr. Branscombe was her present ideal. He 
represented to her all that was most pure and 

tic in man. She believed in his genius, in his 
Toftiness of mind, in the touching sincerity of his 





love, in the noble simplicity of his life, devoted 
as it was to Art, to Poetry, to Music, to all which 
makes humanity beautiful, noble, and refined. 
And again she found herself half-unconsciously 
wishing that her dear father was as delicate and 
esthetic as Stella Branscombe’s. If only he had 
been, what a proud and happy daughter she would 
have been! But she noticed that Stella looked 
pale and weary, and that she said, almost eagerly, 
“Tt is such a beautiful day, papa, may I not take 
Hortensia into the garden ?” 

“And leave the threnody unfinished ?—that 
beautiful threnody on your dear mother :—it is 
not half copied yet, I see,” was the reply, made 
with gentle reproach. 

The girl sighed. “I am not writing very 
well to-day,” she answered. “I have rather a 
headache; perhaps a little fresh air will do me 


“Let us all go,” said Mr. Branscombe, with a 
touching kind of dignity in his self-surrender. 
“My good little friend must not be saddened by 
too close contact with our grief. The fresh free 
sky for the fresh free heart, flowers for the young 
spirit, and the gay lilt of the glad birds for the 
gentle soul whose world is music. Yes, let us 
all go.” 

“What a splendid man your father is!” whis- 
pered Hortensia with enthusiasm ; and Stella, lift- 
ing up her soft eyes full of love, answered: 

“Yes, indeed, he is—splendid;” and yet she 
was sorry that he flattered her friend so very 
much. It was scarcely good for her. 

“What a pleasure it must be to you to live with 
him in such an atmosphere of mind and beauty !” 
continued Hortensia, her eyes glistening and her 
cheeks flushing. “ All day long music and poet- 
ry, all day long these deep thoughts and noble 
words, and you privileged to help in the work of 
such grand genius—you the first to read and hear! 
Oh, Stella, what a life! how I envy you, my dar- 
ling! how I wish it was mine!” 

“Tt is indeed beautiful, and I am very much to 
be envied. There are few fathers like mine,” an- 
swered Stella. 

She spoke with perfect sincerity ; and yet again 
she wondered, as she spoke, why she felt so tired 
of her enviable position and still more enviable 
work; and why she wished that she might be 
sometimes alone, when the privilege of her fa- 
ther’s superior companionship was so great. She 
knew that his art was supreme, and of the purest 
quality; but she was conscious of a very strong 
and very reprehensible yearning to be able to read 
something besides his poetry, to play other than 
his music, to look at other than his pictures. And 
oh! if he would but turn to other themes, and 
leave her dear dead mother’s memory in sacred 
silence! If he would but leave off writing threno- 
dies and odes, dirges and funeral nocturnes, which 
he said it broke his heart to write, and which she 
knew it broke hers to hear! There was something 
in this incessant commemoration that jarred on 
her, she did not know why; but with all her ad- 
miration for his genius, it seemed a desecration 
rather than, as he said, the consecration of that 
blessed memory through the homage of his love 
and the glory of his genius. 

All this, however, she kept to herself, and the 
day of the picnic was passed at Rose Hill in per- 
fect peace and outward satisfaction, Mr. Brans- 
combe alternately repeating his own poetry and 
weaving glittering webs of praise for Hortensia 
Lyon—Hortensia in the seventh heaven of grati- 
fied vanity and genuine enthusiasm—and Stella 
feeling as if her guard had been relieved, and that 
she was free to wander off into an independent 
dream-land of her own, wherein she might meet 
her own true love, and forget all the distance that 
lay between them and the sorrow that had over- 
shadowed them. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LOVE IN ALL. 


Name the leaves on all the trees, 
Name the waves on all the seas, 
All the flow’rs by rill that blow, 
All the myriad tints that glow, 
Winds that wander through the grove, 
And you name the name of Love: 
Love there is in summer sky, 
As in light of maiden’s eye. 


Listen to the countless sounds 

In the wind that gayly bounds 

O’er the meads, where, on the wing, 

Bright bees hum and linnets sing, 

Pat of rain-drop, chat of stream— 

Of their song sweet love’s the theme: 
Love there is where zephyr skips, 
As in breath of maiden’s lips. 


In the west mild evening glows; 

Angel fingers fold the rose; 

Silvery dews begin to fall; 

Crimson shades to shadow all; 

Holy Nature veils her face; 

Earth is lost in Heaven's embrace: 
Love is in an hour like this, 
As in guileless maiden’s kiss. 


Go where, through the voiceless night, 
Trips fair Luna’s silver light ; 
Hear of Nature’s pulse the beat, 
Like the tread of unseen feet; 
See from out the lambent north 
Shimmering arrows shooting forth: 
Love is in a meteor’s start, 
As in throb of maiden’s heart. 


Love’s the essence of all things; 
"Tis from love that beauty springs; 
*Twas by love creation first 
Into glorious being burst: 
Veiled in maiden’s form so fair, 
I do worship thee in her, 
Spirit sweet—all else above : 
Love is God, since God is love, 











Fig. 1.—Fov.arp HANDKERCHIEF WORN AS A CaP 


Crochet Hood. 

Tue original is worked with a double thread of white 
and blue and white mohair wools, and a wooden needle; 
it consists of two layers, on the outer one of which raised 
pattern rows are worked ; the edges are then put together, 
and bordered with lace. In making it, work the inner 
layer first, and begin at the middle of the front on a 
foundation of 14 ch. (chain stitches), closed into a loop 
with 1 sc. (single crochet); work in rounds back and 
forth in the following manner: 1st round.—8 ch., twice 
alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the following 2d 
st. (stitch), and 8 ch., then, for a widening at the mid, 
dle, 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the following 2d st., 3 
times alternately 3 ch., and 1 de. on the following 2d st. 
2d round.—8 ch., 8 times alternately 1 de. on the middle 
one of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, and 3 ch., 
then for one widening 2 dc. separated by 3 ch. on the 
middle one of the 3 ch. in the widening of the preceding 
round, 8 times alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle one 
of the next 8 ch., then for one widening on the side 3 
ch., 1 de. on the following 2d st. This round is followed 
by 23 rounds worked in the same manner, the number of 
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stitches constantly increasing through the widenings in each round. 
The outer layer is worked in precisely the same way, and then for the 
raised pattern on it a round like the preceding 23 is worked over every 
round on the layer, beginning with the 8d, and working on the free 
vein of the middle st. in each ch. scallop. The 2d round of each pattern 
row is worked with blue and white mohair wool in the following man- 
ner: Alternately 8 sc. separated by 1 ch. on the middle one of the next 
8 ch. in the preceding pattern row, and 8 ch. Fold the outer over the 
inner layer, and work one round with white wool, catching together the 
edges as follows: Alternately 1 sc. through both edges, and 3 ch., pass- 
ing over 2 st.; at the end, 1 sc. on the first sc. in the round. 2d 
round.—* 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 3 ch, in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle one of the next 3 ch., 3 ch., repeat 
from * ; at the end, 1 sc. on the first sc. 3d round.—2 ch., * 1 de. 
on the 3d of the next 8 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 4 de. around 
the vein between the middle two of the next 4 dc., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
first of the next 3 ch., repeat from > ; at the end, in place of the last 
de., 1 sc. on the second of the 2 ch. at the beginning. 4th and 5th 
rounds.—Work as in the preceding round. 6th round.—With blue 
and white wool, * 7 dc. on the vein between the middle 2 of the next 
4 de., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the vein between the next 2 single de., 5 ch., repeat 
from * ; at the end, 1 sc. on the first-st. in the round. Finally, trim 
the hood. with a blue ribbon bow, and furnish it with a button and a 
loop for closing. 
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Fig. 2.—Cap or OrrentaL CASHMERE. 
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Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This cap consists of a foulard handker- 
chief arranged in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration on a stiff net foundation. The handker- 
chief is fourteen inches square ; the centre, which 
is gray, is eleven inches and a half square; the 
border, polka-dotted on a white ground, is double, 
and two inches and a half wide; the corners are 
gray. 

Fig. 2.—This cap is made of a piece of Oriental 
cashmere twelve inches square, bordered with 
cream-colored lace two inches wide, and arranged 
in the manner shown in the illustration. An 
oxidized clasp completes the cap. 


Table-Cover. 

Tuis table-cover is made of réséda-colored cloth, 
and is trimmed with a border of old-gold-colored 
silk damask eight inches wide, the flowers and 
leaves of which are embroidered in point Russe 
and tent stitch with pale red silk in two shades, 
and with gold thread. For the centre of the 
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Tasie-Cover. 








Boxper For Lincerte.—Waite Emprorery, 


Gros Grain Dinner Dress, 


Fartte Dinner Dress, 
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flowers sew on gold cord 
and dark red filling silk 
with split silk of the 
same color. The seam 
made by setting on the 
border is covered with 
old-gold-colored silk 
braid, which is set on 
with rows of tent-stitch- 
ing of dark red silk, and 
is stitched along the 
scallops with light red 
silk in two shades. 


Home and Visiting 

Toilettes, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Perium 
Basque, Greek Over- 
Skirt, anD Rounp Skirt 
(wrra Cur Paper Par- 
TERN), This graceful 
dress is made of black 
India cashmere, trimmed 
with embroidered bands, 
on which are appliqué 
velvet figures. The 
basque is rounded up on 
the sides, and falls be- 
hind in peplum_ tabs. 
The trimming passes 
around the neck, meets 
at the waist, and de- 
scends to the ends of 
the front. <A Medicis 
pleating of silk stands 
erect in the back, rest- 
ing on the standing col- 
lar, below which is a ja- 
bot of lace. The over- 
skirt is opened on one 
side only, with a bouf- 
fant drapery behind. 
The round skirt has 
three pleatings of satin 
de Lyon. 

Fig. 2.—VeELver 
Croak. This cloak is 
made of black brocaded 
velvet, trimmed with 
marabout fringe. The 
deep collar is of satin 
de Lyon, shirred in 
many rows, finished at 
the top with an erect 
pleating, and edged with 
fringe. The muff is of 
marabout like the fringe. 
Velvet hat, with ostrich 
feathers. Black satin 
de Lyon dress, trimmed 
with kilt-pleating in 
front and narrow knife- 
pleating behind. 


Visiting and House 
Dresses, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Rvusstan 
Croak (with Cot Paper 
Patrern). This grace- 
ful cloak is a model for 
large wraps of black 
satin de Lyon, brocade, 
velvet, black silk, or In- 
dia camel’s-hair, and is 
trimmed with a border 
of any contrasting fab- 
ric, or else with a band 
of fur or of feathers. 
It is furnished with a 
hood that has a quilted 
silk lining, and is lined 
with gay plush or else 
quilted silk. Cloths 
with thick fleece on the 
wrong side do not need 
a separate lining. A 
cloak like this may be 
worn with various cos- 
tumes. The turban is 
of lophophore feathers. 
The dress is plum-color- 
ed camel’s-hair and sat- 
in de Lyon of the same 
shade. 

Fig. 2,—Hovsr Dress. 
This pretty dress is 
composed of heliotrope 
faille and figured silk. 
The corsage has a Byron 
collar and revers of fig- 
ured silk resting on 
pleatings of plain faille 
that extend to the end 
of the basque. The 
over-skirt is double. 
The upper part is at- 
tached to the front of 
the basque, and is fast- 
ened on each side by 
bows of satin ribbon; 
the lower part extends 
to the back, where it 
forms a series of puffs. 
The skirt of plain faille 
is trimmed with pleat- 
ings that are shirred at 
the top in two clusters, 
with a puff beneath. 


Border for Lingerie. 
See illustrations on p. 764. 

Tus border is worked 
on cotton or linen with 
fine embroidery cotton 
in button-hole, overcast, 
and ladder stitches, 
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Gros Grain Dinner Dress. 
See illustration on page 764. 

Tus dress is of black gros grain. The skirt 
is trimmed with a knife-pleating of lilac satin, 
side-pleated black lace, and a side-pleated flounce 
of black gros grain. The over-skirt, which is 
draped on the right side, and the train, are 
trimmed with pleated lace. The waist has a 
stanaing collar, rolling slightly at the top, lined 
with lilac satin, and opens down the front over 
a pleated plastron of lilac satin, It is trimmed 
with a beaded passementerie border, pleated 
lace, and loops and ends of lilac satin ribbon. 


Faille Dinner Dress. 
See illustration on page 764. 

Tue skirt of this pink faille dress is trimmed 
across the front with side-pleatings and over- 
hanging tabs of the material; the bottom pleat- 
ing extends around the back, edging the train. 
The over-skirt, which is draped as shown in the 
illustration, is of faille. The basque has a tri- 
angular opening at the neck, edged with white 
lace; the sleeves are trimmed with similar lace 
and bows. Bouquets of pink azaleas with leaves 
are worn at the waist and in the hair. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gre1a.—Of course you should acknowledge an invi- 
tation.—Fur-lined circulars will be worn as winter 
wraps. 

Canapian Supscriper.—In the circumstances you 
mention the gentleman's mother and sisters should 
call on his young lady friend upon her visit to their 
city, and not she on them, if a family acquaintance is 
desired. It should be said, however, that their omis- 
sion to do so is in no wise derogatory to the lady, un- 
less an engagement is in question, as a gentleman's 
family can scarcely be expected to show attentions to 
all his friends. 

Pxens.orr.—In knitting a stitch in the usual manner 
the right-hand needle is inserted at the front vein of 
the stitch from below it; in knitting a stitch “ cross- 
ed” the needle is inserted at the back vein from above, 
after which the stitch is worked off in the ordinary 
manner ; two stitches are “ knit together crossed” in 
the same way, taking two stitches on the needle in 
place of one. 

Miss K. H. B.—The ushers seat the guests at a church 
wedding, and afterward form part of the bridal pro- 
cession ; at the house reception they receive the guests 
and present them to the bride and groom. Ata house 
wedding they also receive the guests, the father and 
mother entering the parlors with the bridal party. 

S.—Read above answer. You can certainly invite 
your daughter’s betrothed to join you in visiting enter- 
tainmenta, if you do so with sufficient delicacy to 
avoid obtruding the disparity of his riches and your 
own. A lady should not remove her glove on shaking 
hands with the President's wife or any one else. 

Mus. N. D.—In Nos. 12 and 17, Vol. XIL, of the Ba- 
zar, you will find instructions for finishing pictures in 
oil tube colors and enamel. 

Cror.—Get scrim curtains for a plain parlor. They 
will cost you from $5 a window upward, according to 
the width and quality of the antique lace and inser- 
tion with which they are trimmed. The novelty for 
curtains is artistic embroidery in colors on white mus- 
lin, but these are more expensive than you will prob- 
ably want. 

May.—Have very dark green camel’s-hair or lady’s 
cloth if you want wool goods to combine with your 
suit, but if you want something very handsome, get 
plush for a basque, and use the silk for a trimmed 
skirt. 

O.vp Svunsormer.—Have your black silk made up 
without combining it, and use jet for trimming. A 
short suit, with basque and trimmed skirt, shirred in 
front lengthwise in full tacks and puffs, and quite full 
behind, will be best for the black silk with wide jet 
passementerie on the neck and wrists. For the blue 
suit read reply above to “May.” It is not necessary 
to have a train to house dresses, though many are 
worn. A black plush or beaver bonnet, with jet and 
plumes for trimming, and a black cloth or satin de 
Lyon cloak, will be the best choice when you have but 
one of each. 

Perriexity.—Pearl or lavender brocaded and plain 
satin de Lyon, with lace or with beaded trimming of 
the same shades, will bé a handsome trained reception 
dress for a bride. 

Brooxiyx.—Yon will want a narrowly gored skirt 
pattern to be flounced nearly to the waist. Plain un- 
trimmed skirts are only very slightly gored at the top 
of the front and side gorea, and are full and straight 
behind. 

Annte.—The pattern of the Mouchoir Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No, 87, Vol. XIIL, is what you want for a 
handkerchief dress. The feather turbans or small 
bonnets with the colors of the plaid repeated in the 
feathers are worn with such suits. The McGregor 
Mantle or the Newport Jacket illustrated in Bazar No. 
40, Vol. XIIL., will be suitable for an inexpensive wrap. 

Mus. J. F. L.—Rub the white wool cap through a 
bowl of fiour, and put it out in the air to blow the flour 
out. This will cleanse it in a measure. 

Mes. L. C. W.—Any of the fancy stores whose ad- 
vertisements are found in the Bazar will supply you 
with an embroidery pattern for your afghan. 

M. E. H.—If your black silk looks rusty you should 
buy colored brocade, either all silk or else mixed with 
wool, in Persian designs, for a round basque to wear 
with your black silk skirts. The narrow velvet and 
satin striped goods at $1 50 a yard are also pretty for 
making basques for dresses that are being renovated 

lily. The heted heading to your fringe 
might be put out of sight under the edge of an over- 
skirt, leaving only the fringe in view. 

Constant Reaver.—Sponge your black cashmere 
with diluted spirits of ammonia to take off the shiny 
look; but this application must be 








A Gain of Eight Pounds in Forty-five Days. 
“ About forty-five days ago,” writes a gentleman 
from Mississippi, “I began the Oxygen Treatment, 
and, as regards the effects of it, with a grateful — 
I can say that it has proved wonderfully ¢ 
surpassing my most sanguine expectations. My lenge 
have been much developed, breathin capecit in- 
creased, and the cough which » — at times h and 
laborious, has almost passed away. My general health 
has much improved—feel more «life-like a energetic, 
having gained eight pounds in Sorty-f we days.” Our 
Treatise on “‘Compound Oxygen,” which tells all 
about this remarkable remedy, is sent free. Address 
Drs. Starkey & Pacen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—{Com.] 





Tue most searching investigation from the ablest 
chemists fails to find anything in Hanford’s None Such 
Baking Powder except pure Cream Tartar and finest 
Bicarb. Soda. All others have filling,as starch, flour, &. 
—({Com.) 











phate should be used when 


s Acid Ph 
wae brain i tired from over-exertion.—{Com.] 








Corvire Wuert. me | the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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AD VERTISEMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 





aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious | 


pastry. Can be eaten by ome without fear of 
the ills resulting from "= igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all 

Roya ome Feo Co., New York. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


























BEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


who are his SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated C: atalogue 
and Price-List. Goods forward- 
ed by mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. Please 
mention this 
publication. 





RE AL. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
"Ist Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 

) sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
meable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weat, It is the “latest” 
7 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
so coneee than ANY other wave made. 

Pric 86 to $12. Sent, C.O0.D. 

with Privile e of returning. fo be had ONLY of 

RS. C. THOM PSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

op ee trade with our Cut gy’ Patterns, known 

** Harper's Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 

a o semngiote assortment of all styles issued by us, with 

prices same as noe, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardro 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 





Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 





EDWIN C. BURT. | 


286 Fuuron St., Brooxiyn,N.Y., 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


U.0, GUNTHER’ SONS, 


(Late 502 and 604 broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Mus, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 























Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNION UNDER- GARMENTS, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 





CHILDREN. 


3” Send for Descriptive Se ogi of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & co., 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 














Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 





Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last, 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn, For 
ae b a poe 

Monroe st., Chi 
ii, ‘Price by mail $1. 4s. 
canvassing ‘ioe wanted in 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER 
FOR USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR 
WARRANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PER- 
FECT BAKING POWDER. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 

CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 












































NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Bem 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY “HUNTINGDON 

P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 


crab te his 


Spd 


others use them, 
or Circular to es 
FOLDING CHAIR Cos New Haven. Conn. 


Conens PURCHASING AGENCY, 59 
Clinton Place, New York City. La- 
dies’ Dress Goods, Millinery, Under Underwear, &c. (latest 
—, lowest prices), carefully selected. Sent to any 
part of the country. Sample dens goods free of charge. 












GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
Y a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which — the operations of digestion and 
ee. , — eas te of _ fine 
roperties of well-selected Cocoa, ps has pro- 
Vided our breakfast tables with a dailomdy-Aeewred 


gps which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 


diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to it every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, a to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
Sinan ell nied ctth ans lned Cad a nepcats. 
selves well fo w ure and a pro} - 
nourished frame.” —C' Civil Service Gazette. — 

Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


L, SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING PARLORS 


ON THE PARISIAN PLAN, 


“ 





UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY, 


54 West 14th Street, New York, 


Exclusively for Ladies, now open. Con- 
nected with store by elevator. Hair- 
Dressing, Shampooi ng. and Beautify- 
ing in all forms applied. Lady artists 
in attendance. 

The new invisible front, ‘The Albine,? now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard lone, from $1 upward. 
Switches, finest quality, all long hair, from $6 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Gray Lyd a a All shades properly 

r rices. 

‘Guaiaees made ee handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
“a the loveliness of youth. 

—- Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per 
— in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 








Peindelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third honse east 6th Ave. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but a it to escape through 
3 | bay perforations, keep the wearer 
| in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
| ladies with weak lungs these gar- 








Je BM ¥ Institute premium for ‘- consecu- 
tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians, Send for circular. 


D.C. HALL & oe 86 Leonard 4t., N.Y. 


Patent Transferrin ~ 





fabric. Designs for Geoweee Embroidery, and B: 
ing. 5 ee wholesale by Buiees & Co., B. Unaane 
ew York; and Jacon Brown, Detroit, Mich. 


Reta’ by Rioiry ‘e Sons, Eurion Bros., J. G. Joun- 
son, and the leading Fancy Stores. ree Books run- 
ning Patterns, sent post — b receipt of 10 cents 
(2 and 8 cent stamps preferred by 

BRIGGS & CO., 392 Broadway, N.Y. 








Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Lao Remain in Rivcon 


without aid, and are not observable. Con 

versation and even wanes heard distinctly. We 

mate them. Send for descriptive stvenlen. 
ress 


'W. Comer 5th £ Reet S oe 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


FP ay Julian’s Specific is the only ently al 
ro J for removing radically and opie, © 
uney ng disfigurements from the Lips, C 











Chin, Arms, &c., without ih the Skin. Ladies 
may addreas Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
14 snob pias ONLY $06. 

RRR uP . Address 

sahingten, NL 





HE HOLIDAY GUEST. —A collection of 

Stories, Conjuring Tricks,Games, Tableaux, amuse- 
ments for —— oe. amusing experiments, Card 
Tricks, Puzzl oe, Charades, Conundrums, &c. 
87 Diuetrations, 15 cents; “yn for 25 cents. 
Send orders to P. O. Box 3410, New York. 





ally. The best French cleaners can not t take away 
this greasy app per tly, a8 the fault is in 
the stuffs used in the coloring matter. 

Muss C. 8. B.—For a street costume get a dark gar- 
net or seal brown plush basque, with satin de Lyon 
trimmed skirt. For a second suit get myrtle green 
cloth, and make it by the Habit Suit pattern illustrated 
in the Bazar. For a reception dress get pearl and 
amethyst brocaded and plain satin de Lyon. Then 
have nun's veiling, either white or colored, for an even- 
ing dress. These need not be of the costliest quali- 
ties, as you can buy cloth at $1 25 in double widths, 
with striped velvet and satin for $1 50 for combining 
with it; and there is brocaded satin de Lyon of stylish 
colors for 32. 





nn 








$1.25 a Year. 

3pecimen Copy, 10c. 

Trial Trip, 3 25c. 
wtdeen 


A LARGE 16-PAGE $ 
ilustrated Journal, 
Floral and Household Topics. 
‘ier onen em Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 





Box 2456. 46 Beekman 8&t., N. Y. 
Send 8c. fepfostnen Quest Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” ADams & Wisanp ast 46 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 













Tilustrated 


an 
PR H. White, Jowsler, Newark. J, 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 





Sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cznrts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Eile] &. 


Grand and Allen St, H.¥. 
BROCADED VELVETS. 


ALL SILK, DESIRABLE COLORS, —* 
JACQUARD WOVEN, $1 TD. 
REGULAR PRICE $4, 
STILL FINER BROCADES, 
Not $5 50, But $2 75. 
NOT $6 50, 
BUT 
| 3 25. 


ALL-SILK SATIN-STRIPED VELVETS, $1, $1 25, 
$1 50, $1 75. 


FURS! FURS!! 


SEAL AND OTTER SACQUES, 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS 
AND SACQUES. 


FUR COLLARS, “MU FFS, AND BOAS. 


Riley's Fashion Macazine 


FALL NO. NOW READY. 


Contains Full and Reliable Information on Matters 
of Fashion, and Gives a Complete Price-List of Our 
Entire Stock. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED 


MAGNIFICENT QUALITIES anp| 
STYLES (Two Colors), 





TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS, 


Owing to the advance in the season, and in 
order to reduce stock, will offer the balance of 
imported and their own manufactured 


CHILDREN’S and MISSES’ SUITS 


In Velvet, Silk, Cheviot, Stockinette, and Hand- 
kerchief Plaids, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Broadway & (9th St. 
KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS, 


WE HAVE RECENTLY PURCHASED A LARGE 
LOT OF EXTRA QUALITY BLACK SILKS AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

OUR SAMPLES WILL PROVE THE TRUTH OF 
OUR ASSERTION THAT YOU CANNOT DUPLI- 
CATE THE SAME GOODS ELSEWHERE AT LESS 
THAN 20 PER CENT. ADVANCE. 

BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY 
GOODS AND FANCY GOODS. 

OUR CATALOGUE IS NOW READY FOR MAII- 
ING TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 








i880 JONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _ AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. ov 45 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 OS crockERY. 
SILKS. 0 CHINA. 


JONES 


x x 
| Eighth Avenue 








Eighth Avenue y 





AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x a 
JONES 

SHOES. Q CO LACES. 

carpets. ( O GLOVES. 

UPHOLSTERY co” ~sonostmry. 

rurnitore, "5 AO” MILLINERY. 

DOM ESTICS, ‘V Gents’ Furntsiina Q’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
NEW FALL ** QUARTERLY CATALOGUE” 
Just Published. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 

Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES £33 a". JONES 


Jyesuecey 


Will place on their Retail Counters 





A special purchase of 


500 Pieces (RICH) 


BLACK SATIN: BROGADES, 


At $2, $2 50, and $3 Per Yard. 


50c. AND $1 PER YARD LESS THAN 
USUAL PRICES. 





NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


FALL and WINTER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


GUN wonns, 


GREAT WESTERN 











Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. «4. for examination 





HILL, MOYNAN, & CO. 


pets and 10th at, N. Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 


Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 
Sent free. 





ACME ADJUSTABLE DRESS FIGURE 
(Patented Oct. 12, 1880), in Ladies’ & 
Children’s sizes; adjusted at neck, 
waist,and skirt separately ; ; the most 
convenient for families and dress- 
makers 5 invented. Agents wanted. Send for Circu- 
ar. G. UFFORD, No.7 Portland St., Boston, Mass, 








B ARLOW'S [Pa for FAMILY leby acer BLUE. 
INDIGO BLUR, ss tutenke 


TOp., 
| 283 N. Second St., Philadelpiia, 
pt ernEne f Pt eke 


frm Pt wenko an pre fae 30 Untyouce mee 
already wear full beard, ng ane 1 to s. Ne 


are eainom nore ae ache 


y genuine.) 








Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
f rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Riveout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 





) ALL CHROMO CARDS, the prettiest you ever saw, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co, * Nassau, N.Y. 


5 t yA\} per day at home. Samples w worth $5 free. 
0 Addrese Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


0 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and 
Silver Chromos, 10c. W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 











Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Sole Importers of the celebrated ** MORVEN,* 

“ARGYLE,” and * LORRAINE” KID 

GLOVES, in Black, Colors, and Evening Shades. 
Attention is directed to the new 


Nara) Bernal 


KID GLOVE, 


The Latest Novelty 


Of the season, cut of which is shown below. 
This Glove comes in Swede and Dress Kid, in Black, 
Colors, and Operas. It is now having an immense 


sale in the City—the supply being far short of the 
demand. 

It is perfect in fit, and a great improvement on the 
whole wrist Mousquetaire Glove of last season. 

The prices are, for 





3-Button 
Colors Black, Modes, and Operas. 


2-Button Sarah Bernhardt Kid Glove, . 48 
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2-Button Sarah Bernhardt Swedes, " 48 | 


3-Button 
Colors Black, Olive, Navy, and Seal. 


The 2-button represents a 6-button length, and the 
8-button an 8-button length. 

Sizes the same as all our first-class Gloves. Send 
your orders early. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


Importers and Retailers, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


Great Bargains 
BLACK SATIN DE LYON, 


24 INCHES WIDE, 
At $1 OO, $1 50, and $2 OO. 
ABOUT HALF THE ORIGINAL VALUE. 


100 Pieces BLACK BROCADE SILKS, 
At $1 50; former price, $2 50. 











Samples and Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 








IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


OPERA BONNETS 
and COIFFURES OF FLOWERS for THEATRE 
TOILETS, in anticipation of the 
SARAH BERNHARDT SEASON, 
Are the Special Novelties of the week. 


PLUSH FLOWERS 


And Novelties in Millinery Trimming Goods, Orna- 
ments of every description, Feathers, Flowers, and 
BRIDAL GARNITURES, 

Flowers for House Decorations, Jardinieres, Baskets, 
and Bouquets in Fancy Majolica and Porcelain Pots, 
Flower Horseshoes, Parachutes, Balloons, and other 
Fanciful Devices. Call Karly in the morning to avoid 

the throngs. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 

N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Mllustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. — 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On fee $4 00 





HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 

HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............+.+ 4 00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER, 

Harper’s MaGazine..... 

Harrre’s Weexiy.......>One Year.......... $10 00 

Harper’s Bazak......... 

Harper’s Maeazine..... “he os 

Harrer’s Weekty....... } One Year .....+++4- 7 00 

Harfre’s MaGazine..... } > » 

Harper's BazaR......... One Year ........... 700 

Harper's WEEKLY....... 

Harper’s Bazar......... j One Year.........4, 7 00 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York. 


ELON WATCHES, 


Write for C: SAND 
CAN Tog PItTanURGa Po Pa. 


hE a 1 week | in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Outfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
38 pieces, $60 00. Single articles equal- 


"” BABIES’ 


TOILET BASKETS, from $4 75 upward. 
French Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


CHARLES JAMES rox The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Groner Orro Treve.yan, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 





IL. 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part Il. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. 


With Descriptions of Cochin - China, 

Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. 

W. Knox. Copiously Iilustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 

Cloth, $8 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 

Travellers in the Far East, Part 1., issued last year. 
IIl. 

MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. In Five Volumes, Svo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut Edges, in a 
box, $10 00. [To match the Library Edition of 
Macaulay’s England, lately issued.) 

IV. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. By Justin MoCarruy. Complete in Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. Also, Complete 
in Two Numbers of the Franklin Square Library, 
20 cents each. 


Cambodia, 
By Tuomas 


v. 


CHURCH-BUILDING. Historical Studies of Church- 





“Cape Cod and All Along Shore: 





Building in the Middle Ages. 
euce, 


Venice, Siena, Flor- 
y Cuauces Exior Norton. 8vo, C loth, $3 00. 
Vi. 

NEW COLORADO AND THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 
By A. A. Hayes, Jr., A.M., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society and the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VII. 

A YEAR OF WRECK. A Trne Story. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 90 cents. 
Vill. 

GREEN'S ENGLISH PEOPLE. History of the 
English People. By Joun Rrouarp Green. Com- 
plete in Four Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $250 per Volume. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By a Victim. 


Horace McLean. By Autor O’Han on. 


15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crot. Hay. 20 cents. 


and the Girls They Left Behind 
By Josreu Harron. 15 cents. 


Three Recruits, 
Them. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Crank Russe... 15 cts. 


JustasI] Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 


Lord Brackenbury. 15 cts. 


By Amecia B. Evwarps. 
Cast Up by the Sea ; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samuxen W. Baker. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuares Dioxens. 10 cts. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Wiuntam 
Braox. Illustrated by “W. Smatn. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
10 cents. 


Pride and Prejudice. 


By Janz Austen. 15 cents. 


Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G. Hamivron. 16 cts. 
George Bailey. By O1tver Otpuoy. $1 00. 
Cross Purposes, By Ceoinia Finptay. 10 cents. 


Stories. By Cuaries 


Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuan es Kinesiry. 15 cents. 





62” Haurer & Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





e@ Harrver’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


The most reliable House for Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids. ARRASENE, Crewel, &c. 


aa 3c. for Samples and Price- List. ~~ 








ERFORATED STAMPING PATTE RNS. ust out, 
a very large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


] A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevez & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
3 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’; g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


5) New Style Cards, Lithographed i in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. 
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FACETIZ.. 

Wuat a pleasnre it is to note the generosity of some 
people. ye wife of the proprietor of one of the prin- 
cipal London journals was entertaining the editor of 
the paper at dinner. The conversation happening to 
tarn upon servants, the lady of the house explained in 
a most considerate and feeling manner the many good 
qualities of an old nurse she had in heremploy. “ Ah,” 
she said, ‘‘she has been a good servant; she has brought 
up all my children from the cradle. But, poor thing, 
her health is fast failing her. I should like to com- 
fort her last daye. Can you, therefore, tell me how I 
should set to work to get her into the work-house ?” 

custinnediinonaiiaies 

Feminine tenderness sometimes crops out in queer 

laces. The widow of a French chemist, famous for 
nis researches in toxicology, was on trial for poison- 
ing her husband. It was proved that arsenic was the 
medium employed, “ Why did you use that poison ?” 
asked the presiding magistrate. 

* Because,” sobbed the fair culprit, “it was the one 
he liked best.” 


ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 


“Mamma, isn’t it very wicked to do behind one’s 
back what one wouldn’t do before one’s face ?” 

* Certainly, EMie.” 

“ Well, baby bit my finger when I was looking anoth- 
er way.” 





—_——_— 
ONLY NECESSARY QUESTIONS. 

Meproat Apviser. “ Tongue ?—Very fair. 
Regular. Appetite ?—Good.” 

Patient (youthful and engaging). “ Yes, yes; but, 
oh, doctor! my heart palpitates so wildly I am sure it 
must be affected.” 

Mevroar Practitioner. “ Engaged ?”.... 

———__—__- 

A New York doctor has discovered that nervousness 
fs an imaginary disease. This will be cheering news 
to young men who have frequently thonght themselves 
to be nervous when the sire of the beautiful being on 
the other end of the sofa stuck his head ineide the 
door and remarked that it was time for everybody but 
burglars to be in bed. The knowledge that the un- 
pleasant feeling is purely imaginary will be a great 
a gp meee and nerve them to even more prolonged 
vigils. 


Pulse ?— 


ae 
HOW WOMEN MOST EXCEL. 
In looking o’er the list of names 
women, sans exception, 
I find the chiefest of their aims 
Is practicing deception. 


At six (I should have longer staid 
For more mature reflections) 

A bread-and-butter madam played 
The deuce with my affections. 


She doubtless cost my breast a throe, 
Most probably a sad one; 

Her name I can’t recall, although 
I'm positive she had one. 


At twelve, a maid with fire and form, 
As lovely as a fairy, 

Entranced me, took me quite by storm— 
Her Christian name was Sairey. 


At sixteen I confessed a flame 
For Ethel, Maud, and Annie; 

To Arabel I told the same, 
To Ada, Kate, and Fanny. 


They used me as a general drudge— 
Infatuated noodie— 

To carry messages, and trudge 
With parcels, books, and poodle. 


At nineteen years my soul was racked— 
But this is past all joking— 

I can’t e'en now recall the fact 
Without a sense of choking. 


In desultory way since then, 
th passion worn and stilted, 
Some other girls I've wooed, and been 
Invariably jilted. 


So I aver that love's a sham; 
For female charms care naught I; 
I'm still unmarried, though I am 
The shady side of forty. 


‘ I say—who know them well 

ill take the less exception— 

The way that women most excel 
Is practicing deception. 





Otp Styvie. Just THe Tips oF THe Lite 
INGER. 





Prorie you May Kiss—My RELarTions. 


















‘THe Man wuo can Dance 
won’t Dance. 


thin 
Sa RN 
als iNG \ 
Y ] Ny 
| Ni 
Tue Man wHo 
JUMPS ON YouR TOEs. 





| THE MAN WHO NEVER CAN 
REMEMBER HIS PARTNERS. 


A stranger in Galveston asked an old resident how 
malarial fever could be distinguished from yellow fe- 
ver. ‘Asa general thing,” was the reply, “* you can’t 
tell until you have tried it. If you ain't alive, then it 
is most likely yellow fever.” 


oupandiiircimns 
“T wish I was a pudding, mamma.” 
“Why?” 
“*Cause I should have a lot of sugar put into me.” 
faba RC RN 

Mr. Frank Buckland tells a good story of the advance 
of natural history knowledge in what they call “ edu- 
cated circles.” A gentleman now residing in London 
was ordered.to take horse exercise by the doctors; so 
he went to a dealer and looked at a horse. He came 
back to the doctor with the following report: “I went 
to the horse dealer’s and looked at a horse; he looked 
a very nice horse, and I was going to buy him, but 
recollecting it was a proper thing to look in a horse’s 
mouth—but why, I could not recollect—I put on my 
spectacles and examined his mouth. I was then de- 
lighted that I had not completed the purchase, for I 
found the poor suffering animal had lost nearly all his 
teeth; the only teeth left that I could see were six in 
the top and six in the bottom jaw, and then came two 
great gaps without any teeth at all. I told the dealer 
it was cruel to keep a poor animal like that that had no 
teeth. The dealer assured me the horse had many more 
teeth in his jaws further back, and I ret my hand 
in and try if I liked. -1 indignantly refused to be taken 
in in this manner.” So much, says Mr. Buckland, for 
modern so-called education. 





New Stryie. THe supREME £STHETIC Kiss. 


Psorite vou mustn't Kiss—Otner Feviows’ 


RELATIONS. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 









ON THE ART OF KISSING. 
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Tue MAN WHO CAN'T 
Dance, BuT wiLt Dance. 








Tue MAN WHO BANGS You 
-AGAINST EVERYBODY. 


Tne MAN WHO CAN DO EVERY 
STEP BUT HIS PARTNER'S. 








There is not much danger when it “rains cats and 
dogs,” but when it Spitz dogs, look out. 
rl 18S we 





For Weisu Reapers.—Mrs. Coodle was telling Mary 
Jane that the potatoes had an oniony smel], when Coo- 
dle suggested that perhaps they had been cooked ina 
saucepan with a leak in it. 


a TS ual 
A Jersey, like a coat of mail, 
The shapely form incases, 
And to a dainty waist can’t fail 
To add developed graces; 
To draw it on reqnires a knack 
Quite easy to attain, 
But what a business ‘tis, good lack ! 
To get it off again! 
BB a ne 3 

Emerson says a man ought to carry a pencil, and note 
down the thoughts of the moment. Yes, and one short 
pencil, devoted exclusively to that use, would last some 
men we know about two thousand years, and then have 
the original point on. 

—@.———_. 

Mas. Partington RETURNS FROM THE SEA-SIDE.— Yes, 
I've been to a sea-side resort. I have had my summer 
extortion, and I must confess my anticipationps sur- 
passed my expectations. To ple in indignant cir- 
cumstances the recommendations might be satisfac- 
tory; but it is beyond my reprehension how people of 
effulgence—people who Love lugubrious homes, sur- 
mounted by all that embezzles civilized life—can put 
upinsuchacavern, They mast have invested tastes.” 





Tue Kiss or Detestation, on Kiss FEMININE. 


. melon, and cabba; 


The other day, says a Western paper, about one 
o’clock, a boy of about twelve years of age went up a 
street at such a pace that every one was satisfied he 
was running for a doctor. A man with a kindly ex- 
pression 0: caught the flying boy by the 
arm, and asked bim, “Sonny, is there anybody right 
sick at your house ?” 

“No, but there will be if you don’t turn me loose.” 

* Who is it, bubby ?” 

Will you let me go if I tell you?” 

ay will, my boy.” 

“ Well, then, it’s my brother Bob. He will be a re- 
mains before night if I don’t get home right off. You 
see, we have cucumbers, green corn, clabber, water- 
for dinner, and if I ain’t there to 
et my share he will founder himself and die. Please 
et me go, so I can save my little brother's life.” 

pallet ait em 





THE MUDDLED FATHER. 


I am all in a fog, J am muddled quite, 
For my boys and my girls they will not come right. 
Now I counted them over the other day, 
There were nine to the lot, I can safely say. 
In the city are two, and there’s two at school; 
There's a couple in bed who are taking gruel; 
There is one who is smearing his face with jam; 
There are three in the road among the tram— 
If you add ’em all up, you will see it then, 
That the sum of my children doth come to fen. 
There’s Billy and Tom, that is clearly two; 
There is Florry the tall; there’s Maggie and Loo; 
Then the twins, they’re two more, without baby Kate— 
What a nuisance it is—why, they make but eight. 
There were three born in March (that method Ill try); 
In August the twine came; two more in July; 
There was one in September; October, four— 
Good gracious! eleven: it’s worse than before. 
I will not be beaten, again will I try: 
There's the one with a nose, the one with an eye, 
There's the fair one, the dark, the one that’s awry, 
The temper, the beauty— Oh, Babbage, draw nigh! 
—_——@—_— 
TOO TRUE, 

Scuoo. Insrgoror. ‘‘ Well, children, can none of you 
tell me the component parts of butter ?” 

Onr Cup (timidly). Please, sir, nother makes hers 
out of lard.” 

(History does not relate what the woman at the 
grocery store did to her child after school. 
——- 
THE WEATHER. 

Youne Lapy. “ Very changeable weather, Mrs. Wig- 
gina, isn't it?” 

Mus. Wicarns. ‘‘’Ees, miss, it be. Fust ’ot, yer sce, 
then cold, then ’ot agin; but it’s a blessin’, ’cos if the 
weather wasn't a little wariable there wouldn’t be no 
wariety in some folk’s conversations,” 

edt EO SEAT 
SCENE AT HARVARD—CHINESE CLASS. 

Srupent (who has just failed in a Chinese sentence, 
to professor). “ Thou tea-chest—” 

Proressor (furious). ‘* What! you dare to—” 

Srupent (calmly proceeds), “Thou tea-chest a most 
difficult language.” [Red fire, curtain, 

<ateensaiameeigu 

PEOPLE WE OFTEN HEAR OF, BUT VERY 

SELDOM SEE. 

The boy who obtained a sitnation in an office through 
picking up a pin on the pavement. 

The woman who had so little vanity that she never 
took a “last” look in the mirror before going out for 
a walk, 

The doctor who refused to cal! again when he knew 
medicine would do his patient no good, 

The lawyer who refused to carry on a case for a cli- 
ent because he was aware that he (the client) would 
only be wasting his money. 

The mother who does not consider that you might 
walk a long way before you would find a “ finer, clev- 
erer, more forward, and more beautiful” baby than her 
own, 

Two.married ladies who coincide in all points upon 
domestic economy. ‘ 

A perfect general servant. 

A lady who after passing a pretty woman can not 
remember every article of dress she had on, and can 
not find fault with her taste. 

A man who after passing a pretty woman can re- 
member any article of dress that she wore, and can 
find any fault at all, except that she passed too quickly. 

The young man who does not think that he could 
write a better tale and play than half “ those scrib- 
bling fellows.” 

The young lady who objects to being told that she 





is the prettiest girl in the room. 











SOMETHING OUT OF KISSEE. 
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